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Your Symbol of Service 





ORIENTAL MOTHER-OF-PEARL SET 


Brilliant Mother-of-pearl on one side is set off strikingly by gold- 
colored metal. Without Kiwanis emblem, if desired 


No. 89—Perfume Flacon with funnel, |-'/g in. wide, 2 in. high $!.80 


No. 62/11—Miniature 4-way Picture Case, |-'/g inches square 2.50 


No. |/1—Pill Box, 1-'/g inches square 1.50 


am, 


Send your orders (List numbers, name and price of item) to: 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE e CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 








KIWANIS RING 


A lasting tribute to honor Past Officers 
and a smart ring for personal wear. Made 
in 10-K gold, with Kiwanis emblem 
mounted on beautiful genuine onyx 
stone. Specify whether insignia for Mem- 
ber, President, Past Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, etc. When ordering, send ring size 
or write for handy ring sizer. Price in- 


Federal Tax 
No. R-6 Kiwanis Ring, each 


cludes 10 


$17.60 


ZIPPO LIGHTER 
WITH EMBLEM 


Rugged all-weather, windproof 
lighter, excellent for pipe or 
Masculine 


cigarette smoker 


brush-finished silver colored 
metal case. With regulation Ki- 
wanis emblem attached. Price 


includes 10° Federal Tax 


No. LZ-! Windproof Lighter $3.95 
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LUXURY DESK SET 


For his home or office desk, handsomely luxurious yet prized 
for its two-fold purpose. Seven-Jewel gold plated clock and 
nationally famous fountain pen are attached to genuine Pedrara 


unyx base, With engraving plate and the Kiwanis emblem 


No. 2310—Onyx Clock Pen Set, price includes Federal Tax $19.92 


DE LUXE POCKET 
SECRETARY 
A gift he'll always keep with 
him Use every day! Beau- 
tifully designed plastic case is 
soft yet durable. Equipped with 
generous memo pad and pock- 
ets Dark 
leather finish. Memo pad refills 


brown = simulated 


available 
No. P-17 Pocket Secretary. 
Including 10% Federal Tax $3.58 





GAILY TASSELED 
COMPACT 


The “something special” 
among her gifts and her 
prettiest companion all year 
‘round. Smartly styled pol- 
ished gold finish with enam- 
eled Kiwanis emblem cen- 
tered on lid. Price includes 


10%, Federal Tax 
No. C-13 Compact $3.30 


MECHANICAL PENCIL —_—_ 


we woe 





White opaque barrel, with Ki- 
wanis emb'em and the words 
“Kiwanis International” im- 
printed. Eraser cap and tip in 
Kiwanis blue 


No. P-45! Mechanical Pencil, lots of 1-49. each $ .90 
No. P-45! Mechanical Pencil, with three lines of copy 

Lots of 50-99, each $ .85 
Lots of 100 or more, each $ .75 





Visit the Supplies Booth 
at the San Francisco 
Convention. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 
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().. WHAT'S THE USE of saying anything about the 
cover photograph. Everybody knows about Grand Canyon—that is, 
everybody except us. Like Will Rogers, who said he knew only what 
he read in the newspapers, we know Grand Canyon only 


from paintings and photographs. 


(A couple of fellows just hauled 


away the crates of Canyon pictures we viewed in selecting 

the cover scene.) But we know that our readers aren’t as 

limited in their traveling experience as we are: Some 3000 
Kiwanians visit the General Office every year; they represent every 
province and state—and the Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. We can 
only assume that if so many of our members visit one of Chicago’s 
points of interest, they must also visit one of Arizona’s; 

namely, Grand Canyon. As for us, we turned—in our ignorance—to 
The Lincoln Library of Essential Information, which confided 

that Grand Canyon is the “greatest example of erosion and most 
wonderful scenic spectacle in the world.” Right here we'd like to 
pass off some essential information of our own: This 

“most wonderful scenic spectacle in the world” is on the way to 
San Francisco—and you know what'll be going on there next 
month! Our Arizona friend, Oren Arnold, has a lot to say about 
all this on page 22 and thereafter. Well, we started 

out by saying “What’s the use of saying anything ...,,” and now we 


see that we've been 
carried away again. 
But it’s only because 
this column is being 
written on the kind of 
day when we’re tempted 
to pick up the type- 
writer and go outdoors 
to do our work. And, 
once our thoughts are 
outdoors, it’s just a short 
step of the imagination 
to the highway leading 
to Grand Canyon. 


’ 





Fred Harvey Photo 


= wE’RE looking west, let’s talk about rodeos for awhile. 


Westerner Joe Miller, author of “Rodeo: 


It’s Wild, Woolly 


and Wonderful” on page 30, got his enthusiasm for 

this article from his newspaper days, when he covered rodeos. One 
day, in Portland, Joe and a photographer were looking for 

rodeo star Jim Shoulders and wandered into the chutes. “Suddenly 


we heard a pounding of hooves,” he recalls. 
a Brahma bull! We just made it to the fence in time.” 


“It was 
Another 


time, while Joe and a photographer were viewing saddle-bronc 
riding in a Lewiston, Idaho arena, a horse threw a rider and 


turned on Joe and his partner. 


Joe, a former fullback, managed 


to scamper out of harm, but the photographer got a nasty mauling. 
“It discouraged him so much,” says Joe, “that he quit 


the business and enrolled in dental school.” 


Tie CALLS to mind the day we were riding to work and the bus 


driver turned a corner too fast. 


As we whirled around, a young 


man who had been content with only a small portion of a double 
seat and was engrossed in a book, slid off the shiny leather 


and plopped into the aisle. 


He looked up to find everyone in his 


part of the bus eyeing him with a mixture of sympathy and 
amusement. “Don’t laugh,” he said, brushing off the seat of his 


trousers. “This is my first rodeo.” 


1956 e 


(see BY-LINES page 2) 














Cut wire fence 
re-coating costs 


Rust-Oleum Extra-Long Nap Lamb's Wool 
Roller Saves 30% to 40%! 





New, exclusive, different-type roller! Greater 
diameter, longer wool, selected skins com- 
bine with Rust-Oleum’s exclusive penetrat- 
ing qualiues to give you more coverage... 
faster. 





Special roller glides quickly over the wire 
sections. Extra-long nap wool reaches around 
to coat about 70% of the opposite side of the 
fence in the same operation. 





Even barbed wire can be roller-coated in one 
easy pass. 99% of the material is used on the 
fence—not on the workers, not on the ground. 
Ideal for long or short fences. 


RUST-OLEUM 


® 















Request a print 
of the new 
Rust-Oleum 
Color, Sound 
Movie for 
Kiwanis Club 

showings. 


RUST-OLEUM 

2468 Oakton Street — Evanston, Illinois 
Please show us how your new roller- 
coating system can save us money in re- 
coating our wire fences. Include com- 
plete information on the new Rust-Oleum 
Roller and nearest source of supply. We 





have approximately yards of 
wire fences. 
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POST-CONVENTION 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 


KIWANIANS! Here's your opportunity to enjoy 
a thrilling Great Lakes Cruise following your 1956 
convention! On your way home, cruise aboard 
the 5.8. NORTH AMERICAN from Chicago to 
Detroit, Cleveland or Buffalo, sailing from Chicago 
June 25 of Jume 30. Or, better yet, plan a full 
l~day cruise of over 2200 miles of the world's 
most interesting waterways with visits to beautiful 
Mackinac Isiand and the 430,000 Island district 
of Georgian Bay 


Rest, relaxation, sun-bathing, fine food and 


visits to interesting ports they are just what 
you need after your convention activities. Also, 
for those returning via rail through Canada to 
Toronto, the 7-day cruise of the S$.S. SOUTH 
AMERICAN sails from Buffalo to Duluth and 
return on Saturday, June 450. 


CHICAGO te DETROIT from... ..$60.75 
CHICAGO to BUFFALO from... . .$80.50 
CHICAGO te CLEVELAND from $94.50 


Complete 7-day cruise from... .. $154.50 


Rates (plus tax) are All-Expense including meals, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


See your TRAVEL AGENT for 
complete details, or 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE 


118 West Monroe St. + Chicago 3, Ill. 


Make Your Sign 
PAY YOU A PROFIT 


RAISED 
DESIGNE 
YOUR PREMISE 


Make your name STAND OUT 


Raised letters beat everything for attracting the 
eye ... they add prestige to a business like 
nothing else can. 

Trio Raised Letters are individually designed 
for each user, the cost is modest and the invest- 
ment is permanent. Trio Letters are unbreak- 
able; finish baked on for lifetime beauty; mount- 
ings are rust-proof. Get full details. 


Write for Catalog No. 25 
TRIO LETTERS INCORPORATED 









SPEAKER'S DES 


For use of benauet tables. 
ete. 21” ftrow Ss” hieh— 
is” deep. A PB of furni- 


ture that mest every club 
needs for the convenience of 


a ain wt grai 

ul ® 

light and etu 7 Ny oor. 
r n 


ted and stored. 


3.78 


Price 
4 GLORY” MANUFACTURING CO. 
431 6. O@A AN St. Chicago Wabash 2-2070 
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BY-LINES (From page 1) 


, 

Weve BEEN AWARE for a long time that wives have a genuine interest in 
their husbands’ Kiwanis membership. Just recently, for instance, out in 
Superior, Nebraska, Kiwaniannes or Kiwaniqueens or Kiwanibelles, or 
whatever, arrived at the meeting place ahead of their spouses, sat around 
the tables, and greeted the men with big smiles as they walked in. Then 
the ladies put on the entire program. The surprise proved to be an impec- 
cable one; the wives, who had had the help of the club’s program chairman, 
did what is oft thought impossible for a woman to do: keep a secret—and 
for longer than a day, too! 


= Bioom, secretary of the Lakeland, Florida club, tells us of the Ki- 
wanis wife who is eager to help the club maintain its superior attendance 
record. She has an agreement with her husband that she will prepare the 
usual noon meal everyday but Friday—club day—the idea being that, if he 
forgets what day it is and comes home for lunch, there won’t be any and 
he’ll head straight for the meeting. One Friday, she decided to have her 
bridge club over for a party. It just happened to be the day that hubby 
forgot that it was Friday and came rushing home for lunch—to find the 
house full of women. 

“What's this all about?” he asked his wife excitedly. She told him. 

“But my dinner! I've got a big deal on at the office for 1:30... .” 

“Have you forgotten what day this is?” his wife asked, smiling. 

“Your birthday? Our anniversary?” She shook her head. 

“Oh,” he said, in a subdued tone. “It’s Friday.” And he was out of the 
house without another word. 


_ READING for children going out to San Francisco next month with 
their Kiwanis daddies is Cable Car Joey, an educational and entertaining 
tale by Naomi and Lorin MacCabe about the first cable car. The book is 
beautifully printed and cleverly illustrated by the Stanford University 
Press. Joey takes his readers on his maiden run, watched by his mother—a 
balloon car—and his father—a horse car; to Nob Hill, to Chinatown, to 
North Beach, and through the earthquake and fire to the happy days of 
recovery. We mention this book because, judging from all we’ve been told, 
the cable cars are going to be among the major attractions for children 
visiting the International convention. Imagine, at home a ride on the 
trolley is a ride on the trolley—nothing more. In San Francisco, a ride 
on the cable car is a trip to the amusement park. 





Di. you KNow that there’s a good market for secondhand cable cars? Last 
year, officials of San Francisco placed ten “obsolete” cable cars on auction 
and were surprised when thirty-three persons wanted a cable car for their 
very own. The ten hillclimbers brought in more than $11,000. 


) 

= WHEN Kiwanis leaders are many miles 
away from home, photographers find them 
reading The Kiwanis Magazine, as witness 
these two pictures that were dropped into 
our mail box recently: International Presi- 
dent J. A. Raney (left, seated) discusses an 
issue with three club presidents during a 
visit to Salt Lake City; Past International 
President Walter J. L. Ray and his wife 
Marian (below) look over the magazine’s 
contents while vacationing in Hollywood, 
Florida. The mailman also brought us 
good news recently from Sturgis, Michigan. 
The club there tells us that they’re thinking 
of buying eighteen subscriptions to the maga- 
zine; one would go to the public library, 
another to the high school library, and the 
rest to the offices of several professional men 
in the community. The secretary of the club, 
Warren A. Bunge, wrote in and asked 
whether it would be all right for the club 
to do this. Brother, is it all right! S.A.M, 
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CONTROLLED SAFE PLAY 





TAET..™ 


Protect the children who use your ploy- 
ground and swimming facilities with the 
rugged ploy-safe line of Recreation Equip- 
ment. Structural steel pipe construction and 
certified matieable castings offer maximum 
strength. Hot galvanizing and cadmium- 
ploted bolts protect from rust. 
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Write for your Recreation Catalog giv- 
ing complete information about a line 
of Playground, Swimming Poo! ond 
‘ Bosketball Equipment. 


RECREATION EQUIPMENT CORP, 
Dept. K-56 . 724 W. Eighth St. - Anderson, Indiana 
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But Not Forgotten 


in the January Ki- 
wanis magazine, “No Boy Without a 
Club,” regarding the Atlanta Boys’ 
Clubs, Inc., which was founded in 1938, 
and initially sponsored by the Atlanta 
Kiwanis club, gave me quite a thrill. 
Hearty congratulations. 

Capturing the cover of The Kiwanis 
Magazine is an achievement in itself, 
and the three-page story with appro- 
priate photographs is a distinct com- 
pliment both to the Atlanta Boys’ Club 
and the Atlanta Kiwanis club, and a 
fine recognition by the General Office 
of the guidance program of Boys’ Clubs. 

Although I realize that it is 
never possible to publicly acknowl- 
edge all of those who so faithfully 
participated in the initial organization 
efforts, I am sorry that my good friends, 


Your article 


now deceased, Henry Heinz and Ernie 
Holtz, were not mentioned . Heinz 
was the original founder and Ernie 


Holtz provided the building for the first 
year or two of operation. It was my 
privilege to organize the Atlanta Boys’ 
Club, and Henry Heinz was ‘a key 
figure from its inception, organiza- 
tional-wise, Kiwanis- and public rela- 
tions-wise, as well as financial. It was 
Henry Heinz and an architect named 
Hal Hintz (I think he was a Rotarian) 
who signed the appeal letter which 
raised the first year’s budget. Every- 
thing you said about John Blick, also a 
friend, is doubly true, but the initial 
and most outstanding contribution in 
behalf of the inauguration of Boys’ 
Clubs in Atlanta was by Henry Heinz, 
who secured John Blick’s and Virgil 
Warren’s interest as well as other Ki- 
wanians and local citizens. Henry’s 
leadership assured the success of the 
project. ... 

William H. Montgomery, Director 

Northeastern Region 

Boys’ Clubs of America 

New York 16, New York 


Interpretative Article 

. Would you please express the ap- 
preciation of the Atlanta Boys’ Club to 
anyone that had any part in the won- 
derful Boys’ Club article in the January 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 

It was a wonderful article of interpre- 
tation. You did not only give prestige 
to our club but to the entire movement. 
We shall be eternally grateful. 

Herman B. Guinn 
Executive Director 
Atlanta Boys’ Club, Inc. 


Time Out for a Plaudit 

. Being a wife (of an active Kiwan- 
ian) and a mother and a participating 
member and officer of several clubs and 


organizations allows me little time to 
write. 
However, I must take time out to 


commend you on your excellent maga- 
zine and to tell you how much I en- 
joyed the article by Joseph N. Bell in 
the March issue entitled “Just Ask Me 
About Rummage Sales.” His sense of 
humor is delightful! I intend to loan out 
the magazine to those of my friends 
who do not receive it. 

Mrs. 


Tarrytown, 


M. Sladkus 
New York 
Physical Fitness 

. . Joe Miller’ s 
Achilles Heel”) in your 
contains some serious errors. 
that President Eisenhower 
Miller doesn't change them 

Due to the bias of the authors, and 
the doubtful scientific accuracy of their 
investigation methods, the Kraus- 
Prudden report is highly questionable 
as to truth 

Again, draft rejection statistics are 
not a direct proof of physical fitness. 
All the gymnastics in the world won't 
correct poor vision, bad teeth, syphilis, 
tuberculosis or the other dozens of 
reasons for rejection. And draftees 
usually represent what is left after 
physically fit volunteers have left town, 
so statistics will lie. 

I myself was turned down as a 
volunteer in World War II (Later I 
was drafted.) because of eyesight. And 
I was disabled in service from an in- 
jured knee acquired in college football 

fit as I was. 

Coronary heart disease is much more 
closely tied to overweight and to 
mental stress than to exercise. And 
overweight is from overeating, not from 
lack of exercise. 

Now, don’t get me wrong. I believe in 
more playgrounds, swimming pools and 
leagues of teams of adolescents, and all 
the rest. 

But please don’t tarnish a worthy 
aim or good cause with phony argu- 
ments. 


On 
article (“Americas 
February issue 

The fact 
joins Mr. 


Dr. Bruce H. Carney 
Kiwanian 
Norristown, Pennsylvania 


. Dr. Carney is raising a point of 
opinion here. He calls the Kraus- 
Prudden reports “biased” and of 
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“doubtful scientific accuracy,” but fails 
to offer substantiating proof. A number 
of distinguished citizens—ranging from 
President Eisenhower to Grace Kelly’s 
father—have accepted the K-P findings, 
and I have not read anywhere a critique 
that debunked them as “biased” or of 
“doubtful scientific accuracy.” That is 
an opinion that demands proof. 

On the second point, draft statistics, 
Dr. Carney is perhaps on sounder 
ground. But even here, the point is 
that lack of exercise and outdoor train- 
ing are the breeding ground for the dis- 
eases he names (poor vision, TB, etc.). 
A youngster who is raised in an en- 
vironment that promotes healthy ac- 
tivities is far less inclined to fall prey 
to environmental diseases of this 
nature. 

Regarding the coronary angle, I am 






John Hansen 


° 
Bridgeport, 
Conn. 











WE'LL TELL YOU 


E. A. Olds, Il 
of how successful hundreds 


sure he is right about overweight and Groton, 

mental stress being a major cause of Conn. of Kiwanis Clubs all over 
coronaries. But here again, overweight 

often comes from lack of exercise. And the country have been 
healthy exercise is one of the best ways Edgar with 

I know to relieve mental stress before Redington 


it leads to a heart condition. 

I agree with Dr. Carney that there 
is another dimension to the problem. 
But I still maintain—and _ speaking 
strictly as a layman—that the roots of 
the problem stem from overmechaniza- 
tion and a growing tendency away from 
healthy exercise and related athletic 
activities 


Onataintch, PAC KE R°sS 


‘Charm Soap 


PROFIT 
PLAN* 


Going to San Francisco this 
June? If you are, be sure to 
visit the Packer Booth at the 
Fund Raising Clinic, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Bridgeport. You'll 


Joe Miller 
Writer of 
“America’s Achilles Heel” 





I read, with much interest, the 
article “America’s Achilles Heel” by 
Joe Miller, in the February issue of | 
The Kiwanis Magazine. 

I have been concerned for some time | 
with the direction that our physical 
activities have taken in our high schools 
particularly. I was certainly happy to 
get some of the research data on this 


subject in this particular article. { think CBr find out, first hand, how Kiwanis Clubs all over 
that this is a subject that all of us Made by SS the country are using the Packer's Charm Profit 
should be very much concerned with mace . , Plan to raise funds quickly, easily for Youth 
and I want to compliment you and aon on — Service Work. If you can’t wait until June, fill 
Mr. — for bringing it to the atten- Since 1869 out the coupon and mail now for more informa- 
tion o Iwanians. | . 
tion, plus free sample box of Charm Soap. 
James C. Hodges | > P P P 
Kiwanian ' * Packer's Charm Soap is a fine quality deo- 
S dorant soap containing Hexachlorophene. 


Burlington, Iowa 
C Each box is fair traded at $1.00 — your 


ATES ; | Club pays a ger Bes — net profit of 50¢ 
are using fe MAIL COUPON FOR FREE SAMPLE BOX 


| 
Historical Question | 
...I1-can think nothing but praise for | 

i 


the article of Bruce Bell’s—“The Saga cers a Fee ne en Res a len ea: cae 
of San Francisco” -in the January edi- ; aA SoaP te. | Packers Tar Soap, Inc., Dept.KM Mystic, Conn. 
tion of The Kiwanis Magazine. There , charm \\y “ ! GENTLEMEN: Please send without cost or ob- 
was one sentence, however, that sug- £3 iI PLA sa | ligation, one Speck box of Packer's Charm Soap, 
gests he reads a different history book 4 prot sor a 0 ee ee ee ee 
than we do up here. :. 5 neit Wal ; & | Deere Ge Giese esi stnsciccnisccenccnetiabintaiabaseKini 
“The brash young nation (United 4 AS T “a project SGM cciccccectetidietnanssnrccceteensesnisteteneavebinanietiitios 
States) had proven its muscle-power = qa RAIS DE Ba iirtiichinccnciomtitenisieniiitenstbanitla intend 
by defeating England in the War of He Fu Ga I a tn Radeehdiaisieipcetaddebaa 
1812.” a : (Please Print) (Person to whom soap is to be seni) 


Our history books call it a draw. 
Charles J. C. McCrea 
Kiwanian 
Hamilton East, Ontario 


PACKERS TAR SOAP INC. Mystic, Conn. 
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SURVEY SHOWS SHARP BOOST IN CLUB ACTIVITY PARTICIPATION 


A survey of Kiwanis clubs reveals that a vigorous increase 
in activities took place in 1955. More Kiwanians, it appears, 
are working at more club projects than ever before. Ac- 
cording to the survey, the number of club members engaged 
in youth services and/or citizenship services increased from 
148,000* in 1954 to 187,000 in 1955—a jump of 39,000. Although 
some of the increase can be attributed to the activity of 
clubs formed during the year, percentages suggest that 
most of the gain took place in clubs already established. In 
1955, the total number of Kiwanis clubs increased by .04 
per cent while the above gain in membership activity 
measured 26 per cent. 

Also on the upswing, according to the survey, was the 
amount of money contributed or raised for youth service. 
This figure jumped from $4,882,000 to $5,844,000—a gain of 
almost $1,000,000. 

The breakdown of participation figures by activities in- 
dicates that major-emphasis programs for 1955 had telling 
effect. Tabulations after the heavy stress placed upon Farm- 
City Week show that the number of farmers entertained 
at Kiwanis functions rose from 264,000 in 1954 to 310,000 in 
1955 and that the number of local festivals, such as livestock 
and garden festivals, climbed from 2800 to 5000. In 1955, the 
number of farm projects sponsored increased more than 
fifty per cent, and Kiwanians practiced conservation by 
planting 2,847,000 trees—500,000 more than in 1954. 


Under the supervision of public and business affairs and 
boys and girls work committees, education received a con- 
certed boost. Activities on behalf of better schools, teachers’ 
salaries, etc., almost doubled in 1955, and more students were 
assisted by scholarship or loan funds. The amount distributed 
for scholarships and loans was reported at $243,000. Public 
and business affairs committees conducted more activities for 
immigrants and more projects related to international good 
will—such as student exchanges. Also tallied was a huge 
increase in new business ventures stimulated by Kiwanis 
clubs. This figure rose from 2000 in 1954 to 11,700 in 1955. 

More children were sent to camp last year. The survey 
showed an increase of 16,000 above the 1954 figure of 49,000. 
In other underprivileged child work, the total of hard-of- 
hearing and sight-saving programs ascended steadily. The 
number of cerebral palsy cases aided nearly doubled. 

In other fields, the survey gave equally encouraging results. 
The number of joint Kiwanis-Key Club activities boomed 
from 4800 in 1954 to 22,000 in 1955, and 90,000 more boys 
and girls were given vocational guidance last year. 

With the increase in Kiwanis effort also comes a boost in 
other civic work. Kiwanians, reports the survey, are serving 
on more boards of directors for schools, hospitals, etc., and 
hold more public offices. At church, they teach more Sunday 
School classes. 

*All figures carried to nearest hundred or thousand. 





outlasting his contemporaries. For all 





MAY 30 TO SEPTEMBER 3— 
TIME TO SLOW DOWN AND LIVE 
With summer coming up, the National 
Conference of State Safety Coordinators 
is pulling out all stops in its campaign 
against irresponsible motoring. The 
Slow Down and Live campaign, in 
effect from Memorial Day to Labor Day, 
was widely supported last year by 
Kiwanis clubs (see picture below), and 
suggestions are being prepared on how 
clubs can either cooperate with estab- 
lished promotions or initiate original 
programs in their communities. For 
information, write to the General 
Office. 


KIWANIS FOUNDER DIES AT 93 
Cuartes R. Cowpryn, who joined the 
Kiwanis Club No. 1, Detroit in 1915 and 
remained a member of the club for 
forty-one years afterward, died at his 
home in Detroit on March 28, 1956, 
less than two months after his ninety- 
third birthday. Before his death, Charlie 
was one of the four remaining founders 
of Kiwanis. Those surviving him are 
Donald A. Johnston and Harry A. Young 
of Detroit and George J. Haas of 
Miami. 

A man with a great zest for living, 
Charlie Cowdin gained in his later 
years a considerable reputation for 








Last year, Pennsylvania Kiwanis clubs established 150 traffic safety billboards. 


but the first eighteen years of his life 
he was a printer, and in 1954, while 
still working in his printing shop, he 
saw his sixty-five-year-old son retire 
from business. At the time of his death, 





The late Charles R. Cowdin and his wife, 
Alice, at his printing shop in 1954. 


Charlie was treasurer of the Joint 
Memorial Day Association, Inc., of the 
City of Detroit and Immediate Past 
Commander of the Central Region Sons 
of Union Veterans of the Civil War, 
of which he had been a member for 
seventy years. 

Charlie is survived by his wife, Alice, 
whose energy paralleled his own. Mrs. 
Cowdin has been a real estate broker 
for more than a quarter of a century 
and is a member of several civic or- 
ganizations. 
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WELCOME CONVENTIONGOERS 


If you travel to San Francisco from the é; 
East, passing through or over the Utah- Birthdays These clubs celebrate | 
Idaho District is almost a physical anniversary dates from May 1 
necessity. With this in mind, the Ki- through June 15. 


wanis clubs in that district are making 
preparations to welcome feilow Ki- 






wanians traveling to the International ot New York, May 1 4 
convention city next month. Already, 40th St. Paul, Minnesota, Moy 6 Priced $0 low 
the following plans are made, and the Columbus, Ohio, Moy 10 “ ’ 
district reports that other clubs will Lockport, New York, May 17 it makes 

enter the lineup soon: Vernal, Utah— Dayton, Ohio, May 31 


Toledo, Ohio, June 10 


Kiwanians will man a coffee and dough- sepa 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15 


nut stop daily from June 12-15. Signs 
will specify its location. A reception 
will be held each of those nights at the * 


5 he in : 
home of District Governor H. W. Marrs; Lakewood, Ohio, Moy 17 
° ) Garfield Park, Chicago, Illinois, 


pen-and-ink 
bookkeeping 
costly! 


ee eevee 


Sr ere eee ee 











Salt Lake City, Utah—aAll trains and 
; . : May 17 : 

planes will be met during the pre- Champaign-Urbana, Illinois, Moy 18 Burroughs Director Accounting Machine 
convention week. Tours of the area Brookhaven, Mississippi, Mey 19 Here’s the machine and the plan that put 
will be arranged upon request, and the Daytona Beach, Florida, May 23 back the dollars that old-hat, pen-and-ink 
Kiwanis office will be open at all hours Duncan, Oklahoma, Moy 24 bookkeeping takes out. It’s the Burroughs 
to provide travel information and other Greencastle, Indiana, May 25 Sr ne a gg the com- 
assistance; Ogden, Utah—All trains will Darlington, South Carolina, May 26 nee The lo aeseee — i a for every 
be met and tours will be provided; Se, See WD Nee re fast front feed tatandnehh caininens tabuls tion, 
Twin Falls, Idaho—A coffee and dough- atingt, Nets Dente, Wey oe shart-ent. hesbees’d. end. teres pastnny bia 

. : : ‘ Miami, Florida, May 30 2 4 . » & ‘ more ig 
nut stop will be one egg = e-~ a .uen. Mistnesinetiin Janet machine features. 
preconvention week; rovo, tah Raton, Mow Mesice, Jone 2 ae Soa. 
Kiwanians traveling by automobile will Dodge City, Kansas, June 6 Send for FREE booklet! 1 
be taken on tours of the surrounding Swift Current, Saskatchewan, June 7 BURROUGHS CORP. ! 
area. On Thursday, June 14, the club Bluffton, Indiana, June 8 Detroit 32, Mich. | 
will be host to a “Canyon Party and Portsmouth, Ohio, June 8 | 
Steak Fry” for all visitors A scenic Chanute, Kansas, June 9 | | Please send oe you now | 
tour will begin at 4 p.m., with the pee age aggro 9 gd ig a Sapa | 
steak fry, held in a canyon, following Athens, Ohio, June 10 | Accounting Machines.” KM-43 
Reservations are advisable. In the Rocky New Srunewick, Mow Jersey, June 17 
Mountain District. the Canon City, Colo- Fergus Fails, Minnesota, June 13 NAME — 
rado club will also greet convention- Mount Airy, North Carolina, June 13 | ADDRESS Pa Te 3 
goers. Near Canon City is the spec- McKeesport, Pennsylvania, June 15 
tacular Royal Gorge Neilsville, Wisconsin, June 15 L CITY ZOE... STATE j 
GEORGE HAAS CRITICALLY iLL on Wellesley, Massachusetts, Moy 19 eer eas aN | a 
George J. Haas, one of three living th Oceanside, California, May 20 Wiseantin Ave, Gebietes th 
founders of Kiwanis, is critically ill Sault Ste. Marie, Ontario, May 20 Practice U. §S. Courts and Patent 
at his home in Miami, Florida. A mem- Salinas, California, May 25 Office 








Barstow, California, May 27 





ber of the Kiwanis Club No. 1, Detroit's estan pe Sarg 

original board of directors, he is con- learfield, Pennsylvania, June 1 ; 

fined to his home at 866 Belle Meade Cleveland Heights, Ohio, June 1 NEW SAFETY PROGRAM 
Pe: Charles Town, West Virginia, June 4 4 FOR YOUR CLUB 


Island Drive. 
Present the MUNN instructional 


























Traffic Signal Light to your schools, 
and save children's lives from coast 
s coast. New York State has them. 
F ‘ more states to go 
: : N EW CLUB HONOR ROLL ; . : Electrically controlled. Made to your 
Kiwanis clubs built between April 10 and this issue’s presstime. state's standards upon request. 
Kiwanis Price only $35 up Indoor 
NEW CLUB SPONSOR Model. F.0.8. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Gravesend, Brooklyn, New York Borough Park Brooklyn, New York Carl A. Munn 
Hillecrest-Port Dickinson, New York Chenango Valley, New York M Teaching Devi 
Baldwin Park, California... t- Azusa and South Hills, Covina, California unn Teaching Devices 
Delaware, Muncie, Indiana... nse oe ......Muncie, Indiana 388 Lafayette Avenue 
North Lancaster, Pennsylvania - 7 Lancaster, Pennsylvania Buffalo 13, New York 
Menomonee Falls, Wisconsin... . ‘eneeseues .Milwaukee, Wisconsin Stanley Peck, Agent 
i De. . caseteocesecccs 27 ee oe elvan cae Sycamore, Illinois | —— — 


i, Sh 665 wa pees hace ve we TTT re Greensburg, Indiana anal 
PE, DEEINEN, cca ccopedsaccccenoutares : .eseeeeeeesessChatham, Ontario bt U y DR © DS anal 
Westchester, Illinois............ » elwawn eee sea bee ees see Cicero, Illinois 

EE WON CN kd 64 006 00 0c.cs bs do seehepanse’ ss bo eee ieee) Re eee re} 3 } DEAS 


Alexandria, Falls Church, Manassas, Arlington, and Annandale, Virginia 





Farrell, Pennsylvania........ re? sn Sig's Be eel Sharon, Pennsylvania 
Metropolitan Cedar Rapids, lowa re ed eas ea Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
Greenwich Village, New York, New York setae ccsccecccesnci@ee iE: inn. Smarr 
i (CU ee as | ad ante ieee Hilltop, Columbus, Ohio 
Greater Hayward, California...................++5. eae Hayward, California 
I Ce ee os ewabdsicedr all Hamilton East, Ontario cece, eee tt ginal saene Oe | ents ar FREE 
PU CURE, CEUPOUUINS 6 ccs nes iviccapeverbcocenn Sacramento Suburban, California Plaques—name plates, awards. ME, yell 
New Braunfels, Texas......... bth eens oe we ae ae Alamo, San Antonio, Texas imoriaie mackere  ™*"| cup ideas aah tor 
IE ids caus be tee eWe tee soc tuhaddvtabepy leh Delray Beach, Florida 
Se CUI, 2 5 6.5.5 CON Geschcde aceenwe sce buvsbeebel Vallejo, California 
Angelton, Texas..... FW bv waueda ove euGUbicn cc ccccadchy es cb mpeneearnn Bay City, Texas Dept. 42 @ 150 West 22 St., New Yorki! 
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Kiwanis Date Profits 
Doubled in1955/ 


Your Club, too, can share in 
this Amazing ‘All-Kiwanis” 
Fund Raising Plan— 


1, SELL KIWANIS DATES! Each case of 
12-3 pound Cans, will net your Club 
$16.80. (Example: 60 members sell 60 
cases—NET PROFITS, $1008.00) 


2, UNEXCELLED AS A GIFT! This Can- 
ister chock-full of 3-lbs. choice Cali- 
fornia Dates. Nature's finest delicacy. 
Their rare quality creates repeat or- 


ders — “snowballing” your Club's 4. 


PROFITS—year after year. 


(C4, os 
| KIWANIS DATE FILM baal 
16 mm, Film provides fine program (22 min- a 
utes). No cost involved! Shows how Dates ' 
grow—ond, how Your Club can grow by 4 
raising money thru sale of KIWANIS DATES. ey j 
eI 
KIWANIS CLUB, P. 0. Box 813 2“ 
Senta Monica, California ? Sa 





KIWANIS DATES are only available 
through Kiwanis Clubs! A distinctive 
Kiwanis label, together with their 


natural goodness, makes selling easy. 


NO INITIAL investment required. Pay 


at the close of your campaign. 


Ck Ss Write for COLOR—SOUND 











phases of club activities. 











order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 





pa ATTENTION — Club Secretaries 


An efficient, permanent, 
easy-to-use records system 


Tuts GenuINe leather zipper kit comes completely equipped 
with all the forms for recording club finances, club attendance, 
club anniversaries, individual member histories and all other 
While the original equipment will 
handle records for a club with 100 members, the kit can and 
will grow with your club. Additional forms can be used, and 
the kit will easily accommodate a club with 300 members. 








tax included 
Imor nting in 


under Kiwanis 


emblem $1.00 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


gold of club name 
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FLOOD RELIEF TALLY 

The California-Nevada-Hawaii District 
reports that Kiwanis clubs have donated 
$29,424 to help victims of the floods 
that ravaged California last winter. 
From clubs in the Pennsylvania and 
New England Districts, where nature 
sprung another leak last summer and 
where help of a similar nature was 
given by California clubs (see The Ki- 
wanis Magazine, November 1955), checks 
for $1600 and $500, respectively, were 
received. Some contributions came 
from communities almost completely 
devastated by last year’s floods in the 
eastern part of the US. 





DEATH 
Henry B. Hanley, Rochester, New 
York, Governor, New York Dis- 
trict, 1939. 











NEW YORK CLUB MOVES 
Kiwanians who now and then visit New 
York City will welcome the news that 
the Kiwanis Club of New York has 
changed its meeting place to a more 
centrally located address. Formerly 
at the Hotel Sheraton-McAlpin, the 
club now meets at the Hotel Roosevelt 
at Madison Avenue and 45th Street. 
The meeting time—Wednesday, 12:30— 
remains the same. 





WELL-WISHES TO PAKISTAN 

The following telegram has been sent 
by International President J. A. Raney 
to His Excellency Iskander Mirza, Presi- 
dent, Islamic Republic of Pakistan, 
Karachi. 

“On behalf of nearly a quarter million 
Kiwanians, I extend to you and all the 
people of Pakistan, sincerest congratu- 
lations upon the adoption of your new 
and democratic constitution and best 
wishes on the observance of your first 
Republic Day. May Pakistan and her 
people prosper in the blessed at- 
mosphere of freedom for all men.” 





VITAL STATISTICS 
AT PRESSTIME, there were 244,589 
Kiwanians in 4160 clubs. Key 
Clubs numbered 1421; Circle K 
163. 











FIFTEENTH E BOND BIRTHDAY 

On May 1, 1956, the Series E Savings 
Bond, which has contributed heavily 
to international and national defense, 
was fifteen years old. The United States 
Treasury Department requests that 
Kiwanis clubs join with other organi- 
zations throughout the nation in giving 
a special salute to the bond. For that 
reason, the Treasury Department is 
circulating to clubs, through district 
governors, copies of A Salute (reading 
time: three minutes). THE END 
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| PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 


JULY 

> Dominion Day 

July 1 is Dominion Day in Canada. On 
this day in 1867, the North American 
Act was passed and Canada became a 
nation. Clubs close to the border might 
observe both Independence Day and 
Dominion Day by holding inter-club 
meetings with clubs across the border. 
Those farther away from the bonder 
may wish to send greeting letters to 
clubs across the friendliest boundary 
line in the world. 


» Independence Day 

Most American clubs will celebrate the 
most important day in the history of the 
United States—July 4. Only one of 
many program possibilities would be to 
honor winners of a_ club-sponsored 
essay contest on the Independence Day 
theme. 


» Convention Report 

A full program can be devoted to a re- 
port by your club’s delegate to the 
International convention in San Fran- 
cisco June 17-21. He will have an in- 
formative report on what took place at 
the convention. If no one from your 
club attends the convention, ask a 
nearby club that had a convention dele- 
gate to provide a speaker who can give 
a report. 


>» Hawaiian Anniversary 

July 7 marks the fifty-eighth anniver- 
sary of Hawaii's status as a territory of 
the United States. Perhaps you have 
someone in your community who can 
give a talk on the pros and cons of 
statehood for the Islands. Interesting 
movies are available from most airlines 
that have service to the Islands. 


>» Ground Observer Corps Day 

The fourth anniversary of Operation 
Skywatch will be observed on July 14— 
Ground Observer Corps Day. This day 
is designed to stimulate interest in the 
effort to obtain volunteers for the 
Ground Observer Corps. You can get 
material that will help you develop a 


> Attendance Puller 

The Whitman, Massachusetts. club 
counts itself among those who feel that 
escape from the rigors of Kiwanis busi- 
ness is essential on at least one meet- 
ing day out of the year. This club holds 
an “annual cookout” that features 
gustatory delights and the fragrance of 
out-of-doors in place of speeches and 
committee reports. 


> A Question of Age 

For the past eighteen years, the Ki- 
wanis Club of Tarentum, Pennsylvania 
has promoted a public relations gesture 
that is now famous throughout the 
state. As a sort of annual dividend for 
a lifetime of contribution to their com- 
munity, all Tarentum men eighty years 
or over are honored at a Kiwanis- 
sponsored “Old-Timers’ Night” pro- 
gram. The Kiwanians provide gay dec- 
orations, a friendly dinner, cigars and 
gifts for each guest. Special prizes go 
to the oldest man, the “youngest” old- 


timer and the man with the most 
descendants. And there are no long 
speeches. The emphasis is on light, 
sparkling entertainment. The old- 


timers come from all walks of life and 
only one question is asked: “Are you 
eighty or over?” 


> Films Available 

Sabena Belgian World Airlines offers 
travel films of Belgium and the Belgian 
Congo. “Giants and Dwarfs” is a nine- 
teen-minute color film depicting the 
wild life, game reserves and beautiful 
countryside of the Belgian Congo. It 
features the tall natives of the Watusi 
tribe, who perform their traditional 
dances by lovely Lake Kivu. In the 
thirty-five minute color film, “The Heli- 
copter Goes to Town,” Sabena takes you 
over the tulip fields of Holland, the 
beautiful and ancient cities of Brussels, 
Liege, Lille and Cologne, and offers a 
comprehensive view of the capabilities 
and potentialities of the helicopter as 
a coming mode of transportation. The 
twenty-five minute color film, “Beauti- 
ful Belgium,” is an outstanding artistic 
production showing the beauty and 








. to our British friends, 
is symbolic of fine traditions and 
an ordered way of life. 


We Americans, while enjoying 
modern comforts and conveniences, 
cherish an appreciation of the rich 
heritages of the past. 


Here in Pioneer Valley—Frank/in, 
Hampden and Hampshire counties 
in Western Massachusetts—one finds 
a happy wedding of the nostalgic 
past and the streamlined present. 


This part of the Connecticut River 
Valley affords landmarks of the 
early American period, antiques of 
Colonial beauty, and food, drink 
and lodging in the New England 
manner. State forests and parks, 
for camping andpicnicking, abound. 


Distinguished homes, for lease or 
purchase, dot this historic valley. 
Come to us for a day, a week, a 
month—or forever. 


For Information Write 


Pioneer Valley Assn. 
Route ¢ Holyoke 16, Mass. 














Ftori0e FOLDING 
BANQUET TABLES 








If you are on the board of your church. school, lodge, 
club, P.T.A., etc., you will be delighted with our new 
MONROE Tables. NOW, at no extra cost, offered 
with completely finished tops, highly resistant to 
most serving hazards. May be used with or without 
table cloths, as desired. Send for the complete, new 
Monroe catalog with direct factory prices and money- 
saving discounts to institutions. 


MONROE CO., 16 Church Street, Colfax, lowa 


program on this important cause by 
writing to the Advertising Council, 25 
West 45th Street, New York 36, New 
York. 


color of Belgium. These films are avail- 
able without charge for showing to 
adult groups interested in travel. Ar- 
rangements for obtaining them should 
be made with the nearest Sabena repre- 


>» National Farm Safety Week 

By presidential proclamation, and under 
the sponsorship of the United States 
Department of Agriculture and the Na- 
tional Safety Council, the week of July 
22-28 has been set aside to promote 
safety among farm people throughout 
the year. Suggestions to help you 
formulate a program on this subject 
may be had by writing to the Farm Di- 
vision, National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, 
Illinois. 
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sentative, who also can supply a film 
catalogue listing many other Sabena 
travel films. Address requests to Sabena, 
Sabena Building, 720 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 19, New York or 323 Geary 
Street, San Francisco 2, California. 


COMING EVENTS 


» August 

Friendship Day—August 5 

Victory Day (V-J Day)—August 14 
National Aviation Day—August 19 











AUTO LAUNDRY 


Make big money fast—hottest item today. 
Mail $1.00 for booklet "Profits and Pitfalls." 
Returned if not O.K. 


J. K. CROOKS — 3833 Oxer 
ERIE, PA. do it now 
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CLUB CLINIC 

















Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Q. The accountants who prepare our 
club income tax returns have asked 
for late information on the tax-exempt 
status of Kiwanis clubs. 


A. This information was in the Bulletin 
for Kiwanis Officers mailed on March 
15. With the bulletin, there was en- 
closed one copy of Form 990, which is 
the income tax form to be filed by Ki- 
wanis clubs in the United States. As 
specified in that article, Form 990 should 
be accompanied by a statement as fol- 
lows: 
“As a subordinate club of. Kiwanis 
International, the Kiwanis Club of 
is exempt from federal tax 
under the provisions of Section 501 
(c) (7) of the Internal Revenue 
Code (1954) according to the rulings 
of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, dated July 6, 1940 and 
February 3, 1956.” 
Form 990 must be filed on or before 
May 15 with your local Director of 
Internal Revenue. 


Q. Must our club report and pay for 
social security? We employ a lady to 
cook and serve the luncheons. Please 
give information as to how to get the 
proper forms and where to file. 


A. Since your club is in the United 
States, it will be subject to the payment 
of the social security tax if the person 
cooking and serving your meals, or any 
other employee, receives $50 or more 
in any quarter annual period. Forms 
can be secured from your local Director 
of Internal Revenue and returned to 
him when completed. 


Q. Our club is purchasing a plot of 
ground on which we plan to erect a 
community building to be occupied by 
us. Can we collect rentals from a 
small business on the first floor of the 
building to help defray expenses? 


A. There is nothing in the bylaws of 
your club nor in the Constitution and 
Bylaws of Kiwanis International which 
forbids the collection of rentals from 
such a building. However, your club 
should make certain that such collec- 
tions for the use of all or part of the 
building will not deprive your club of 
its exemption from local real estate 
taxes on the property. Consult a local 
attorney or your tax assessor with 
reference to this. 

We note that your club is not in- 
corporated. Before taking title to land, 


your club should incorporate in order 
to simplify future transactions with 
reference to the property. Before filing 
the articles of incorporation, they should 
be submitted to Kiwanis International 
for approval. An outline of the pro- 
cedure and the appropriate Kiwanis 
forms are being sent to you. 


Q. Can an individual member of a 
club claim deductions in computing 
his federal income tax on gifts of cash, 
clothing, food, etc., that he contributes 
to the club for distribution to the 
needy? 


A. No. A Kiwanis club is not a strictly 
charitable organization, since it includes 
in its activities the development of a 
sound public opinion and serviceable 
and aggressive citizenship. Many Ki- 
wanis clubs have incorporated chari- 
table funds or foundations through 
which they conduct the charitable ac- 
tivities of the club. These charitable 
foundations or funds are exempt from 
taxation as charitable organizations, and 
contributions made to them may be de- 
ducted from the income tax returns of 
the donors. Any such corporation, us- 
ing the name Kiwanis, must first secure 
the consent of Kiwanis International. 


Q. In order to be entitled to wear a 
fifteen-year attendance tab on my 
Kiwanis pin, must I have an uninter- 
rupted weekly attendance record for 
fifteen years? 


A. No. According to the Official At- 
tendance Rules, “Attendance tabs de- 
note years of perfect attendance.” In 
other words, if you have been a mem- 
ber of your club for twenty years and 
had perfect attendance for the first 
five years and for the last ten years, 
but missed during the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth years, you would 
still be entitled to wear a fifteen-year 
attendance tab. 


Q. We are to celebrate our twenty- 
fifth anniversary in June and plan an 
elaborate Ladies’ Night with entertain- 
ment. It has been suggested that there 
be a cocktail party preceding the din- 
ner, but one of our members says this 
is frowned upon by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional. Is there any objection to the 
suggested cocktail party? 


A. Yes. There is a policy of long- 
standing in Kiwanis that no alcoholic 
beverages shall be served or consumed 
at any official Kiwanis function. 
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By HEROLD C. HUNT 


, See CITIZENS are in today’s 
classrooms. It is our duty to provide the teachers 
they need, because for good teaching there is no 
substitute whatsoever. 

Today we are faced with the difficult 
problem of finding qualified teachers in numbers 
sufficient to staff our schools—the bulwarks of our 
democracy. 

An unparalleled upsurge in enroll- 
ment in US elementary schools has created an un- 
precedented demand for qualified elementary 
school teachers. The need for capable teachers 
will become even more critical as more youngsters 
than ever before move on to high school and 
college. 

This year’s total elementary school 
enrollment is more than 29,000,000. It is estimated 
that, by 1965, enrollment in the elementary schools 
will be nearly 35,700,000—an increase of twenty- 
three per cent. 

Today’s total secondary school en- 
rollment is more than 7,600,000. The estimate for 
1965 is approximately 11,900,000—a rise of fifty- 
five per cent. 

College and university enrollment is 
more than 3,000,000 this year. By 1965, the ex- 
pected gain of thirty-nine per cent will bring it to 
more than 4,000,000. 


—_ FIGURES pose the problem. It is 
the responsibility of every citizen to help achieve 
a solution. Somehow, the nation must find enough 
competent teachers to provide the education that 
is every child’s rightful inheritance. 

The White House Conference on Edu- 
cation, which distilled the views of 1838 private 
citizens and professional educators, agreed that 
“the American public must be reawakened to the 
fact that teachers work with our most precious 
resource—our children.” The Conference set forth 
guides for communities to follow in recruiting new 
teachers and in holding those they now have. 

“We believe,” the conferees agreed, 
“that, to increase the supply of good teachers from 
any source, three basic considerations must be 
kept in mind: 

>» The prestige and status of teaching 
must be comparable to other professions within 
the community. 

> The salary structure must be high 
enough and flexible enough to compete effectively 
with other fields bidding for quality manpower. 

>» The teacher’s job must be so defined 


US Under Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 


WE MUST BEAT THE TEACHER SHORTAGE 


as to challenge and attract the interest of talented 
people.” 

Emphasizing the importance of edu- 
cation in the nation’s life, the White House Con- 
ference on Education further reported: 

“We know that there is a close rela- 
tionship between education and our national de- 
fense, between education and our standards of 
living, between education and the health and wel- 
fare of our people, between education and our 
social and cultural attainments, and between edu- 
cation and happiness and peace.” 

These words present a challenge to 
all Americans. Individually and in organized 
groups, citizens must work closely with local 
school leaders in solving the problems that schools 
face today. More young people must be encour- 
aged to prepare for teaching. Those now teaching 
must be persuaded to remain in the profession. 

Kiwanians know there is a teacher 
shortage. With civic-minded zeal, they are tack- 
ling this problem in their communities. Through 
their teacher recruitment program—a major- 
emphasis project for 1956—they are striving to 
alert the people of the nation to the grave shortage 
of teachers and are taking specific steps to alleviate 
it. 

The pilot clinic on “Introduction to 
Teaching” held last December by one division of 
Kiwanis clubs has set a successful pattern for 
similar clinics. (See The Kiwanis Magazine for 
February.) I am convinced that, if every Ki- 
wanis club in our country would conduct an “In- 
troduction to Teaching” clinic along these lines, 
immense progress in behalf of the teaching pro- 
fession would result. Credit for an outstanding 
contribution to American education can rightfully 
be giver to all Kiwanians who participate in this 
project. 

As President Eisenhower has _ re- 
minded us: “Our teachers are summoned to be 
patriots in the highest sense of the word: to teach 
the principles that bring freedom and justice to 
life; to make clear that enjoyment of liberties 
means acceptance of duties; and to impart the 
priceless knowledge that duty, in an age of peril, 
means sacrifice. 

“Our whole citizenry is summoned to 
help the teachers in their great work,” the Presi- 
dent continued, “not only to provide them with 
the resources they need, but also to guard with 
devoted vigilance the freedom of thought and 
discussion which inspire free men to teach all men 
how to be free.” THE END 
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FEW MONTHS ago in St. Louis, 
Ll a jury brought in an award of 
$25,000 to a woman who was suing 


a transit company for allegedly 
failing to provide adequate warning 
devices at a crossing where the 
plaintiff suffered a minor injury 
when her car collided with a street- 
car. By modern day standards, the 
$25,000 award was peanuts. But the 
woman had asked for only $7500 in 
filing her suit! 

This legal fiasco occurred when no 
one bothered to tell the jury what 
amount the plaintiff was seeking in 
damages. The plaintiff's attorney 
later contended that he didn’t tell 
the jury because he thought the 
full sum wouldn't be awarded; the 
defense attorney said he didn’t 
mention the amount because the 
other lawyer didn’t. Members of the 
jury admitted that they had seri- 
ously considered $50,000 before set- 
tling on the “modest” sum of $25,000. 

This case is symptomatic of a 
pronounced and oftentimes in- 
explicable trend during the past 
decade for juries to award fantastic 
amounts to plaintiffs in personal 
injury cases. In California alone, 
close to $70,000,000 has been paid 
out to personal injury claimants, 
and seventy per cent of all civil 
litigation in the state is of a personal 
injury nature. In New York State, 
in a recent ten-year period, the 
New York Judiciary Council reports 
that the average jury verdict for 
personal injury plaintiffs jumped 
from $3489 to $8695—an increase of 
149 per cent. During the same pe- 











riod, the cost of living increased 
less than half as much. 

Here are some other recent ex- 
amples of jury awards in astronom- 
ical figures: 

A railroad brakeman who main- 
tained that he was “facially disfig- 
ured” in a freight car mishap was 
awarded $100,000 by a jury of nine 
women and three men. The trial 
judge had recommended settlement 
at a much lower figure, and the 
plaintiff himself had filed for dam- 
ages of $75,000. 

A forty-year-old housewife who 
reputedly suffered a back injury and 
multiple neuroses when a penny- 
weight scale fell on her was granted 
$100,000 in damages by a jury. 

A fifty-three-year-old porter who 
earned about $3000 a year and was 
back working half-time when his 





case came to trial was granted 
$100,000 for a fractured skull, wrist 
and tibia. 

A jury awarded $141,000 to a 
thirty-eight-year-old railroad em- 
ployee who lost his right leg in a 
train accident. 

Then there was a real windfall 
in New York City earlier this year 
when a jury handed out $110,000 to 
a thirteen-year-old boy who injured 
an eye when he fell on a pointed 
stick that he was carrying while 
running across a Manhattan play- 
ground. The award was granted on 
the basis that the city had neg- 
lected to supervise the playground 
properly. 

These are just a very few of a 
great many similar awards based, 
apparently, more on emotion than 


on logic. The inability of many 
jurors to separate compassion from 
common sense, the rather prevalent 
feeling that the big corporations— 
especially insurance companies— 
are loaded with money and won't 
miss $100,000 or so, the growth of a 
very adroit and very competent 
group of lawyers who have dedi- 
cated themselves to winning huge 
awards for personal injury claimants 
(usually on a contingent fee basis), 
and the growing feeling that the 
burden of compensating accident 
victims should fall on the public 
have all contributed materially to 
this trend. 


This latter point is apparently 
something to which neither the 
jurors nor the public have paid 


much heed. Neither corporate en- 
tities, insurance companies, nor 


large corporations are philanthropic 
organizations dedicated to shelling 
out money—whether the cause be 
worthwhile or ‘not. When they have 
to dig down to pay off an accident 
victim, they pass the cost right 
back to you in a hurry—the city in 
higher taxes, the corporation in 
higher prices, the insurance com- 
pany in higher premiums. Even 
though it’s much easier to work up 
a good case of sympathy for an 
accident victim than for a _ cold, 
remote and austere corporation, 
the fact remains that it’s the public 
who pays—and pays and pays. 
How do juries settle on an amount 
in making an award in an injury 
case? There are often grounds to 
suspect that incantations and Ouija 
boards are relied on mainly. But 
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actually a schedule justifying pre- 
determined damages can be worked 
out for almost any amount. 

For example, consider the case of 
a carpenter who was awarded 
$105,000 by a California jury for the 
loss of the toes of one foot. This 
gentleman was earning more money 
at the time of trial than he was 
when he was injured! At the trial, 
the plaintiff's attorney placed on a 
blackboard these items: humiliation, 
embarrassment, mortification, pain 
and suffering. Then he asked one 
dollar a day for each—through the 
man’s life-expectancy period. It 
came to $105,000, and the jury oblig- 
ingly awarded him the money. 

Even this vague sort of logic is 
missing in many jury awards. Take, 
for instance, the jury that recently 
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granted $200,000 to a man who 
suffered a head injury a number 
of years ago and was awarded a 
$15,000 settlement at that time. 
The defendant's attorney, in dis- 
cussing the revival of this case, 


remarked angrily: 

“The time is long overdue when 
juries should take a more honest and 
with awards 
made to claimants cases, 
it is impossible to the 
amount of award with any reason- 
able formula other than how much 
can be gotten out of the defendant. 
The situation is appalling.” 

In Ulinois last summer, a 
handed down a _ $301,000 
injury award to a workman 
burns suffered in a_ bottled 
explosion, topping an Illinois award 
record just one day old. The previous 
day, a jury in another Illinois city 
had granted $200,000 to a child for 
injuries suffered when she was run 
over by a city garbage truck. 

But the granddaddy of all personal 
injury jury awards so far was made 
in a Chicago court last year to a 
painter who lost both legs, an arm 
and a hand in Wisconsin when a 
freight car in whose shade he was 
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sitting to eat his lunch was jolted 
and rolled over him. The jury 
awarded the painter a settlement of 
$425,000 which was reduced to 
$260,000 by the judge hearing the 
case. When the defendant filed an 
appeal, the case was settled out of 
court for about $100,000—less than 
one-fourth the award originally 
granted by the jury. 

The action of the judge in reduc- 
ing the award in this instance is not 
unusual. The court often reviews 
and reduces the indiscretions of 
juries. Such action has been roundly 
criticized by some members of the 
bar. For example, Melvin Belli, noted 
San Francisco trial lawyer, told 
members of the Oregon State Bar: 
“The use of discretionary powers 
of the court as a device for reduction 


of verdicts in such cases where no 
error of law is involved is a form 
of tyranny that is replacing democ- 
acy in too many of the courts of 
our land.” 

There are indications, however, 
that a growing number of judges are 
becoming disturbed over the size 
and nature of jury awards in per- 
sonal injury cases. 


Judge Elijah Adlow of the Muni- 
Court in Boston recently 
wrote: “Hardly a by 
that does not witness huge awards 
involving either 
accidents or ordinary 
absurd to the 
employed by a 
$15,000 for 
widow of a 


cipal 
week goes 
by juries in cases 
fatal 
juries. It is 
widow 


in- 
give 
of a man 
trucking concern 
his death, while the 
switchman killed in a nearby freight 
yard gets $140,000. And what makes 
the entire spectacle more sickening 
is that the same Congress that gives 
a soldier who has lost both arms in 
Korea an allowance of $200 a month 
has so legislated that a fisherman 
who suffers similar injuries on his 
job can obtain an award of $160,000. 
These awards give added impetus to 
the urge of a claim-minded genera- 
tion for more and bigger claims. 
If this is typical of what is happen- 
ing all over America, it is easy to 
see where our jack-pot method of 
handling claims is landing us.” 
The trend toward higher awards 
in personal injury cases is especially 
acute in large cities. According to 
figures compiled by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, railroad 
claims (which are mostly tried in 
metropolitan areas) amounted to 
$29,000,000, in 1941, but ten years 
later had jumped to $101,000,000 in 
spite of the fact that there were ten 
per cent fewer accidents. In San 
Francisco, which has been labeled 


local 





America’s “claim heaven,” verdict 
awards have increased about 132 
per cent in the past fifteen years, 
and juries are commonly handing 
out $125,000 for the loss of a leg and 
$155,000 for a fractured back. The 
cost of automobile insurance has 
gone up about 400 per cent there 
during the veriod. 

Juries are even setting them- 
selves up as medical and psycholo- 
gical diagnosticians. A New York 
jury awarded a man damages of 
$106,000 because injuries he suffered 
in an elevator accident supposedly 
changed him “from a happy, home- 


loving father to a brooding 
crank.” 

Another jury decided that a can- 
cerous condition which caused 


the death of a woman resulted from 
the presence of a foreign substance 
in a cookie the deceased had eaten 
several years before. 

Wilson C. Jainsen, president of the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company, recently told members of 
the American Management As- 
sociation: “If more and more jolting 
verdicts are handed down, we can 
look for increasing agitation for a 
system of stipulated payments for 
injury or loss of life, regardless of 
fault.” 

That this idea is 
ceptance is shown by the fact that 
a few states have, and many states 
are considering, compulsory auto 
liability insurance, and 
have been made that states set 
funds to pay victims of individuals 
who cannot meet judgments. As long 
as fourteen years ago, such a bill was 
defeated in the New York 
legislature by only a small margin. 
Such legislation would certainly be 
a victory for liability without fault 
and would legitimatize personal in- 
juries—regardless the circum- 
stances—as strictly a social problem 


gaining ac- 
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up 


state 


of 


with the cost to be borne by the 
public. 
In the meantime, the rising cost 


of insurance—made necessary in 
part by the money being handed out 
so freely by juries—continues to be 
a major item in the average family 
budget. As claims multiply and 
awards go up, so, too, will the cost 
of many things we buy. The Ameri- 
cans who are footing this bill can 
only hope that jurors, while honor- 
ing fully legitimate claims for losses 
of earning, pain, suffering and 
medical expense, will remember that 
excessive awards are not so much 
justice as they are an exploitation 
of human suffering—and will act 
accordingly. THE END 
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HE DEPRESSION YEAR 1932 was an unlikely time for 

money-making enterprises. Yet that was the year 
that the Kiwanis Club of Chicago Heights, Illinois pro- 
duced the first of its twenty-five annual fund-raising 
minstrel shows. 

The show’s beneficiary in 1932 was the Kiwanis Milk 
Fund for underprivileged school children, which at the 
time was already a ten-year-old club project. Without 
fanfare or fuss, the show’s printed program announced 
that proceeds would be given to the milk fund, and | 
that “Present conditions have nearly doubled the need | 
for milk this year.” 

Despite the Depression, the first minstrel show—in 
two performances—succeeded. The show featured those 
perennial favorites, the cavorting black-faced end men, 
that brunt-of-all-jokes—Mr. Interlocutor— and a boom- 
ing rock-and-roll circle of twenty-six singers. It gave | 
its audiences a rather precious commodity for the times 
—two and one-half humorous, carefree hours. The audi- 
ence, in turn, parted with enough dollars to buy 15,000 
glasses of milk for the kids. 

Since 1932, economic conditions have changed, but 
the Kiwanis Minstrel Show has kept both its place in 
the Chicago Heights entertainment curriculum and its 
identity as a medium of cheer. Its number of per- 
formances have been increased from two to five. 
Escapism is less popular, perhaps, but audiences who 
Kiwanis fund-raising show—watching from view the show every year in the Washington School 

auditorium still seem to enjoy a page of farcical humor 




































If you're the director of a 
the wings—you see not only the 


performance, but the effort it represents 


and the meaning behind it. 


Story of a 
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PRELIMINARY REHEARSALS: In the show's early stages, 
repetition is scripture and the director 

is—or should be—a god. (Above, right) Art Lambrecht 
sings “Wagon Wheels.” (Right) Led by a former 

New York City Rockette, girls practice in slacks. 





Amid the tumult, a voice is all but lost. 
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The room relatively quiet again, Leo gives a lecture. 
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and sentiment melody from the South’s showboat 
era. The Milk Fund is out of date in Chicago Heights, 
but the club’s various committees find many ways to 
distribute the $2500-plus that the show has earned in 
its more recent February appearances. Over a quarter 
of a century, 71,300 people have attended the minstrel 
show performances—including youngsters, who are 
admitted free—giving Kiwanians $35,100 to spend for 
community betterment. 

Active work on the show begins in December with 
advance publicity and selection of committees. Soon 
afterward, an announcement naming the show’s general 
chairman appears in the Chicago Heights Star. Then, 
five weeks before opening night, the call goes out for 
talent. This call is vital to the show’s continued popu- 
larity, for it gathers an all-community cast. Although 
Kiwanians sell the tickets, arrange business details and 
publicize the event, they compose only sixty per cent 
of the minstrel show workers both on and off the stage. 
High school girls are selected for chorus lines, and othe: 
local women take important singing, dancing and 
acting roles. Backstage, the make-up and costume crews 
also consist of women volunteers 

The call need not be loud. Most minstrels have 
heard and answered it before. Among Kiwanians, sev- 
eral who performed in the 1956 cast had twenty or more 
years experience. Some of the women’s names can be 
found on the 1941 program. Altogether, seventy-five per 
cent of the men and thirty-three per cent of the women 
in the 1956 cast had seen previous service. 

The job of organizing the old hands and shaping the 
new belongs to the director, who represents the John B 
Rogers Producing Company of Fostoria, Ohio. The 





(Left) The director steals a scene from Ione Holman, a 
deep-throated, Sophie Tucker-like singer who, undisturbed 
by Leo's antics, purloins something herself: The 


song is Sophie's old favorite, “Some of These Days. 
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A local photographer sets 
up a publicity shot. 





Dance rehearsals are held after- 
noons at four in the Washington 
School auditorium, where the show 
itself takes place. (Above) Piano 
accompanist Lillian Collins has 
participated in every Chicago 
Heights Minstrel Show since 1938, 
and thus is very patient with di- 
rectors. (Right) A chorus of high 
school girls who dance and sing a 
number called “Wild Over Tex” 
pause tamely on stage while Leo 
from the pit. 


gives instructions 


Rogers Company also provides—on a contract basis—the 
script, scenery and costumes for all Chicago Heights 
minstrel shows. At last February’s show, the company 
saluted the twenty-five years of partnership with the 
club by destroying the check for its This 
friendly gesture added $1400 to the Kiwanis coffers. 

Two weeks before the show begins, the director ar- 
rives in town. During this fortnight, dancers, singers, 
orchestra and chorus must be rehearsed; sets must be 
hung and lighting adjusted to on-the-spot changes in 
script. Among the essential qualities of a minstrel show 
director is patience. He must accept the limitations of 
his nonprofessional talent while at the time 
exhorting, supplicating, challenging them to do their 
best. At rehearsals he pleads, “Look girls, you’ve gotta 
say the words out loud,” then if he is misunderstood, 
bellows, “You’re talking to the last man up there in the 
balcony, honey. Put the power on!” As in the case of 
Leo Spaeth, director of the 1956 show and author of the 
remarks quoted above, he may also find a use for 
writing. 

Leo, a mild-mannered, convivial man off stage, ex- 
hibits a compelling blend of ferocity and understanding 
on the job. Having directed two previous Chicago 
Heights shows, in 1940 and 1954, he prepared, before his 


services. 
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arrival last February, a comedy routine suited espe- 
cially to the talents of Vernon “Legs” Einhorn, a pretzel- 
like cast member with a gift for broad humor. “Legs 
is not a polished comedian, but he’s genuinely funny,” 
says Leo. 

With a beginning thus made, Leo went on to arrange 
the 1956 Minstrel Show—“Dudes and Dames”—in two 
parts, following the pattern of previous shows. The 
first part consisted of a sketchy plot stressing comedy 
situations and dancing; the second half, of bonafide 
minstrelsy. In Leo’s own words, he “built the show 
around the people, rather than the people around the 
show,” altering the script to meet the talents of his cast. 
It’s the only way, he insists, to extract all that perform- 
ers can give of “natural ham.” He uses the “ham” and 
respects it, since this element of personality, which is 
generally disregarded elsewhere in show business, is 
both his means of livelihood and, he feels, a major factor 
contributing to such charitable productions. 

Minstrel show rehearsals are held in the evenings and 
on week ends, but from the bystander’s point of view, 
they give precious little indication of the show’s actual 
caliber. In the Washington School’s forty-foot-by- 
twenty-foot basement bandroom, confusion often pre- 
dominates as people mill about, converse at leisure and 

















On stage the director 
confers with the 
property man, whose gun 
(see rear pocket) is 
used for sound effects. 


pay—or seem to pay—scant attention to the director. 

As singers forget lyrics, actors bobble lines and dancers 

(Above) Before the dress rearrange choreography, the bystander wonders how a 
rehearsal, stagehands hang few more days’ rehearsal can possibly make enough 


scenery. (Right) At difference to matter. If he displays his concern to a 


intermission, Kiwanis wives member of the cast, the fellow smiles patronizingly, and 
serve a barbecue lunch to an while the director bawls, “I’m not gonna be disturbed 
ateeney weney east, by a lot of extra conversation!” says mildly, “We'll be 
ready. We always have been. 

They are. 
The opening night curtain rises before a filled house. 
The orchestra strikes the right note and holds to that 


DRESS REHEARSAL: From a well-traveled theater trunk 
come all sorts of magical apparatus that make a show. 


Girls dress in a basement stock room, where the 
ratio of mirrors to faces is woefully low. 
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(Left) End man Andrew “Skinhead” Foley gets a 
paint job from Lorraine Klemm, and (above) en- 
counters a costume problem. (Below) Even make-up 
girls are old-timers; some have worked in fifteen 
consecutive minstrel shows staged by the Kiwanians. 


(Above) In comedy 

costume, guitarist Jean Peterson 
waits in the 

wings for her on-stage cue. 





pattern. The dancers stay on cue, the dialogue flows 
smoothly. “Punch lines” are timed expertly and laugh- 
ter comes loud and frequent. In the exceedingly 
narrow wings, performers gather to go on stage or dis- 
perse when coming off with a minimum of jostling and 
noise. The show begins on time and ends on time. 

Not that perfection is achieved or even approximated. 
Neither the director nor the audience asks for it—not 
from two weeks’ rehearsal; not from a cast of lawyers 
and shoe-store owners, housewives and high school 
girls. What is expected is that everyone will enjoy 
himself—both before and behind the footlights. The 
crackle of popcorn from the second row is of no more 
consequence than the swaying of a canvas “house” on 
stage as actors plunge through its door. 

Five days later, the final curtain falls. The 1956 show 
is ended, except for a cast party at Legs Einhorn’s 
restaurant and a year of distributing the show’s profits 
where most needed. Stage hands pack the scenery, the 
director consults his timetable, the janitor sweeps up 
the last kernel of popcorn and turns out the house lights. 

The second quarter century of minstrelsy in Chicago 
Heights will begin next February. THE END 


(Above) The dancers 
have exchanged slacks 
for skirts, and (right) 
Legs Einhorn takes 
his position on stage. 
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OPENING NIGHT: The show begins with a dramatic 
drum roll. Then performers take over under the spotlight. 


When the singing is over and the laughter has died, the minstrels (above) take 
their bow. The audience (above right) seemed to enjoy the evening thoroughly. 
Later, in the dressing room (right), there’s time for congratulations all ‘round. 
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shine in town?” I asked Russ 
Barton. We are both junior partners 
in San Francisco law firms and were 
having lunch together at Ho Soo 
Wong’s on Grant Street. We were 
eating there because it was inexpen- 
sive. I had gotten a very satisfactory 
settlement for a client of our firm 
and was feeling jubilant. By way of 
celebration, I wanted something I 
didn’t really need—a shoeshine. Still, 
I knew I would keep it reasonable, 
for that has had to be my habit, be- 
cause a junior partner’s pittance 
from a legal firm doesn’t entitle him 
to extravagances. 
“I know where that is,” said Russ, 
“but I don’t think I should tell you. 
I gave up going there about a year 


” 


Wi can I get the best shoe- 


ago. 

“Does he charge that much?” I 
asked. 

“Well no, it’s not what he 
charges.” 

“Is his work the best?” 

“Oh sure, Lassiter’s shines were 


the best my shoes ever got.” 

“Then that’s what I want. 
going to celebrate.” 

“Celebrate?” 

I could tell from Russ’s tone that 
he didn’t think much of my method 
of elation. I didn’t bother to explain 
to him about the pinched years and 
working my way through law school. 
Besides, the shoeshine was a symbol 
to me. 

“I don’t think you’re ready yet,” 
Russ said. “But go ahead and find 
out for yourself.” Then he gave me 
an address just off Montgomery 
Street, not far from the Terrall 
Building. I thought his mysterious 
manner was a way of poking fun at 
my idea of celebrating. 

The restaurant where we were 
eating was upstairs. We were in a 


I’m 


—<— 






Lassiter, the shoeshine man, never 


accepted a tip for his services. He valued his 


customers too much for that. 


By LES FLOWERS, JR. 


booth. We got out of the dark booth 
with the red dragons on the wall and 
walked down the steep stairs. We 
each paid our own bill to the old 
Chinaman who kept the cashier’s 
box and then walked out into the 
narrow turbulence of Grant Street. 
Russ left me and I went to look for 
Lassiter’s shoeshine stand. 

Lassiter Pearson was something of 
a disappointment after Russ’s 
buildup. He was a short, well-pro- 
portioned man with broad shoulders 
and strong hands. He had black hair 
with a lot of gray in it and a deep 
tanned face. He wore a dark shirt 
and light blue trousers—the kind 
yachtsmen wear. 

His shoeshine stand, recessed in a 
niche of the white stone building, 
had seats and footrests for four cus- 
tomers. There was a little room next 
to the open stand, and it was built 
out of the same white stone as was 
found in the building. The feeling 
was one of cleanliness stripped for 
action. Something like a ship maybe, 
although I don’t know what made 
me think of it. 

The shine Lassiter gave me was a 
careful and conscientious applica- 
tion of cleanser and polish. Even 
places that are hard to get at, like 
the welt on the heel where it touches 
the sock, and the tongue, around the 
laces, had a finished character. The 
shine was not flashy, but had a 
brushed quality of integrity in 
craftsmanship. 

I was pleased with the shine and 
pleased with myself. I was still feel- 
ing pleased with myself because of 
the settlement I had won for our 
firm’s client. I decided that from now 
on I would get my shoes shined. I 


I knew that a lot of money had been invested in the boat. 
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had been doing them myself on Sun- 
day afternoons or at odd times, but 
I liked the elegance of having some- 
one else do it for me. 

“That's a fine shine,” I said to Las- 
siter. 

“Thank you, Sir.” 

A clean, black lettered sign read: 
“Shine 25c.” I handed him a dollar 
and indicated that I expected no 
change. The gesture suited my mood. 
I felt the circumstance was a ritual 
for marking a turning point. I had 
an expansive feeling that certain 
economies would no longer be nec- 
essary. 

As I turned to leave, Lassiter said 
to me, “Here’s your change, Sir.” 

“You keep it.” 

“I'd rather not. I try to do accept- 
able work. I just want a normal 
profit. Come in again, Sir, when you 
need another shine,” he said, and 
handed me a quarter and a fifty-cent 
piece 

After that, Lassiter shined my 
shoes regularly. He never failed to 
do excellent work and always re- 
fused any tips I offered him. 

I began to notice the other men 
who came in to have their shoes 
shined. Many had the appearance 
and attitude of very substantial 
businessmen. Another thing I ob- 
served, after a while, was the rela- 
tionship Lassiter had with some of 
his customers. It was dignified, but 
chummy. They spoke to each other 
as John and Lassiter or Carl and 
Lassiter and not Mr. Logan or Sir 
as it was with me. Very often their 
conversation was about boats and 
the St. Francis Yacht Club. 

I became so intrigued with Lassi- 
ter that I tried an experiment with 
him. I dug out an old pair of shoes 
that I used on an occasional fishing 
trip or at the beach. They were in 
rough shape, a mess of dried out 
leather. I left these with him one 

(see NORMAL PROFIT page 38) 






























Everyone feels it. The urge is compulsive. Psychiatrists 


WET 


Many of you readers 
probably have been hankering for a 
long time to explore the Far West, 
because you realize that the West, 
like love (as described in the Acad- 
emy Award-winning song), is a 
many-splendored thing. 

No doubt many of you already 
have explored this fabulous land 
west of the Mississippi. If you have, 
I'll bet that you want to do it again. 

Either way, your opportunity is 
coming. The forty-first annual con- 
vention of Kiwanis International will 
open in San Francisco next June 17, 
and you'll have plenty of chances— 
going to and from the convention 
city—to see a good deal of the West. 


are trading in their 


couches for saddles as 


people turn their... 








i Francisco! What an exotic, 
rich, rare and overwhelming 
city. Another century and it may 
well be the biggest, most important 
metropolis on earth, the hub of our 
growing One World concept in com- 
merce and brotherhood. 

The urge to go west—to San 
Francisco—is almost compulsive. In 
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fact, the more I think about the con- 
vention—what better reason could 
you have for taking the family on 
such a long trip?—the more I think 
that not since the gold rush days has 
there been a more appropriate sum- 
mer to follow the sun. 

But, getting on with the original 
business of this article, I feel that 
the real West is misunderstood by 
millions, including many who live 
in it. And the farther east, the 
greater the misconceptions about 
our wi-i-i-ide open spaces, espe- 
cially among you good people who 
reside east of the Hudson River. 
Your criterion for room enough is 
likely to be Madison Square Gar- 
den or Central Park. But out here, 
one of our ranches is so vast that it 
has 1700 miles of fence, 380 wind- 
mills, and its own representative in 
Congress! It covers, about 1,500,000 
acres. By contrast, all of Manhattan 
Island has less than 25,000 acres. 

You Eastern friends have impres- 
sive population figures, but as 
Hendrik Van Loon wrote, every 
human being who ever lived could 
be put into a box of one cubic mile 
dimensions and dropped into just 
one small branch of the Grand 
Canyon. 

So—when you point westward— 


readjust your thinking, lift your 
sights, open your souls for new 
geographic, esthetic and _ spiritual 
concepts. First, let’s get a clear 


mental picture. The West is not only 


National Park Service Photo 


The bleak, eroded pinnacles that stand so foreboidingly here 
are typical of the country that has earned for itself a name 
and place in Western legend—The Badlands of South Dakota. 


scenery; it is people. The West, like 
Shakespeare’s world, is a stage. No 
other stage in all of history has seen 
such gripping action, such epic 
achievement. This is because the 
actors typified a unique form of in- 
dividualism and courage. They were 
not bent on conquest for looting and 
exploitation, as so inany armies have 
been, but on establishing a firm per- 
sonal freedom, and a new nation. 

The actors I mentioned above can 
be divided into four types, and all of 
them are out west today. If you 
meet them, you will discover that 
they’re nonconformists. And as 
their predecessors always did, they 
seek opportunity, not security. They 
prefer the challenges of life to the 
guaranteed existence. They per- 
sonify the American ideal. 

Here they are, in the 
their appearance: 

The Trapper. I hardly need brief 
you on this fellow, what with the 
Davy Crockett era of a year ago 


order of 


still fresh in our memory. But it 
was the trapper, the fearless and 
utterly self-reliant one, who first 


opened the trails, who established 
friendly liaison with the red natives. 
He roamed the West seeking the 
beaver and the bear, climbing the 
great snowy hills, mapping the wa- 
ter courses, pioneering and pointing 
the way. We Americans have almost 
forgotten our debt to him. He still 
tramps our wilderness. 


The Spaniard. Specifically, the 








Mexican, You may think that Amer- 
ica was pioneered on Plymouth 
Rock. But we had a white civiliza- 
tion — including towns, churches 
schools, taxes, social security, even 
a newspaper—right here in the West 
eighty years before the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers landed. One of these romantic 
pioneers brought the first mules, 
horses and cattle ever seen in this 
hemisphere, the sires and dams from 
which all our great livestock indus- 
try sprung. Another, more dreamy 
but no less courageous, trekked 
through the West with 600 men, ex- 
pecting to find cities paved with 
solid gold. Disappointed, he and his 
men did contribute many little side 
benefits—such as discovering the 
Grand Canyon. Significantly, at the 
head of every such romantic expedi- 
tion—whether for gold or glory— 
marched a man of God. Our Mex- 
icans today are equally romantic, 
equally devout, equally picturesque. 

The Prospector. He’s the bearded, 
hard-headed old coot trodding be- 
side a half-starved burro and trying 
to locate a deposit of gold. Today 
he may be a snappily dressed gradu- 
ate of M.LT. in a helicopter, trying 
to locate a deposit of uranium. But 
no matter. The fine old fellow is 
still here. Nine out of ten of his 
kind died unsung, their flesh a two- 
day bounty for the vultures. But the 
tenth one opened a mine that made 
the wheels of industry hum all the 
way to Manhattan, and established 


Texas Highway Department lhoto 





Towering over this lonely section of Texas highway is Guada- 
lupe Peak. One of the two highest mountains in Texas, this 
peak is 8751 feet high, the dominant sight for miles around. 
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iad Oh, give me a 


home on the Great Divide... 


“ 








State of Colorado Publicity Department 


the incredible treasure trove at Fort 


Knox 

Speaking of vultures, just one true 
story will point up this hero of 
our stage: Henry Wickenburg was 
starving. He said that the buzzards 
were already circling, waiting for 
him to drop. He slept one more 
night, found the energy to get up 
and try again tomorrow, but his 
pack burro had strayed. He searched 
until near noon, found the beast, 


and, in his anger, picked up a rock 
to hurl at it. As the rock flew, Henry 
caught in it the glint of gold. He 
looked around. On that spot he 
established the Vulture Mine, from 
more than $20,000,000 
taken. The mining town of Wicken- 
burg, Arizona is named for him. 
And this is but one tiny hint at the 
lore around our Western 


which was 


endless 
characters. 

Now who will guess the name of 
the fourth major actor on our stage? 
Your ability to name him promptly 
will be a way to measure your 
knowledge of the Golden West. 

For reasons not of his own mak- 
ing, he is perhaps the most omni- 
present, intrusive individual in 
America. Though you live in a pent- 
house forty-eight stories above Park 
Avenue, he is in your living room 
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The young lady (left) 


chuck wagon. 


A century of historians, 
yarn 
per- 


every night 


novelists, short story writers, 


and television 
mention govern- 
John Doe’s 
him just 
American 


radio 
to 
statisticians 


spinners, 
formers—not 
ment and 
made 


the 


have 
on 


Imagination 
that 
scene 

Some say he regularly silhouettes 
his handsome against the 
Western sunset while twanging his 


prominent 


profile 


guitar, roping a maverick, kissing 
his girl, and advertising something 
manufactured in Schenectady. He 
does no such thing. He is, more 


typically, a half-stooped, tobacco 
chewing, friendly, loyal and fiercely 
proud individual on whom has 
rested the fate of an empire. The 
fourth and most romantic (despite 
all the silly fooferaw about him) of 
our Western characters, of course, is 
the underpaid yet enviable free- 
booter every one of us secretly en- 
vies and loves—the cowboy. 

San Francisco is 2600 crow miles 
from the Statue of Liberty, and 
about 3000 covered wagon miles. If 
your covered wagon has good tires, 
good refrigeration and good drivers, 
I recommend that you use it. Even 
without refrigeration, it is by far the 
best vehicle for sight-seeing—if you 
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for a range I can ride... 


is standing on the Great Divide, the 
line that divides the great watershed of the Rocky 
Mountains into east and west flowing waters. 
riders have a lunch box on wheels in the form of an old-fashioned 
It holds a plentiful supply of pork and beans. 


(Above) These hungry trail 


can allocate the time, and if you are 
wise enough to thwart that greatest 
hazard confronting all vacationers, 
tourist fatigue. You Atlantic 
board families who will travel to the 
convention by automobile will need 
a month. You can do with three 
weeks, but six would be better. 
Maybe Dad can drive out with the 
family, attend the convention, sight- 
see a little, then—if he must—fly 
back to the office, leaving Mother 
and the kids for a leisurely return. 

However your family figures it, 
your over-all problem will be what 
to omit when planning your itin- 
erary. Do not, above all, try to jam 
into two or even ten weeks the total 
sight-seeing you desire. You'll 
come so irritable, if you try that, 
that you won't get pleasure out of 
anything. Don’t rush. Don’t crowd 
the hours. Drive your car but don’t 
drive yourselves. Enjoy this West- 
ern safari. 

Now, in specific preparation, get 
out your map of North America and 
locate the West. Where is it? No- 
body knows for sure. It is not geo- 
graphically bound; it is more a state 
of mind than of land expanse. But 
generally, we consider it as starting 
where the Mississippi slices the 
United States. By extension, this 


sea- 


be- 
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State of Colorado lublicity Department Photo 


even ghosts I'll abide... 


goes on up to Hudson Bay. And, by 
all means, remember that an in- 
visible line between two nations is 
no barrier in pioneering attitudes 
and achievements, for the West is 
Saskatchewan as well as Texas. 
Which reminds me of a story—true, 
of course: Two of my country 
cousins from Texas started travel- 
ing. They drove northward night 
and day, and finally they pulled up 
to eat and rest in a pretty town. In 
the cafe where they stopped for 
supper, one said to the waitress, 
“We’re strangers, Ma’am. What 
town are we in?” 

She replied courteously, “Saska- 
toon, Saskatchewan.” 

The old Texas boy turned to his 
pal and murmured, “Good gosh, 
Buck, these heah Yankees don’t 
even speak English!” 

Getting back to that map, drop 
your pencil point at (A) Chicago, 
(B) St. Louis, (C) Memphis, (D) 
New Orleans. Westward from these 
points the scenery begins to change, 
the climate becomes as frisky and 
erratic as a new-born colt, and the 


EYES WEST will be continued on 
page twenty-eight. On the next two 
pages, you'll find a map of the na- 
tional parks of the US and Canada. 
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If the tourist (left) is searching for ghosts, she 

went to the right place to find them. St. Elmo, Colorado is an 
old mining town in which ghosts and legends abound. 
(Below) One of the most relentless forces of nature is a 
glacier. This icy giant is in Western Canada. 








Canadian Travel Bureau Photo 


give me glaciers plus injuns beside. 


Part of an evening’s entertainment at a New Mexico resort includes native 


dances of the Navaho. 


(Below) Dancer Adam Trujillo does the Eagle Dance. 
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1 Mount Revelstoke National Park, British Columbia Latkes and virgin forest in the 
Selkirk Mountains. Can be reached vie Trans-Canada Highway, Canadian Pacific and 


Greyhound 

2 Yoho National Park, British Columbia Yoho is an Indien word meaning “it is 
wonderfyl.” Vie Trans-Canade Highway, Canadian Pacific and Greyhound. Opens 
May '5 


3 Glacier National Park, British Columbia Almost untouched wilderness. There 
ere no roads to the perk. Reached vie Canadian Pacif No lodgings or cabins 
Camping only 

4 Kootenay National Park, Gritith Columbia Vie US 93 or US 9% to the Banff 
Windermere Highway, which runs through the park, or vie Canadian Pacif and 
Greyhound 

G Waterton-Glacier International Peace Park, Alberta-Montana. Vie Canadien 
Highways 3 and 6 or US Highways 2, 89 and 93. Also Canadian Pacific and Grey 
hound. Opens May |! 

6 Jasper National Park, Alberta Lergest park in North America. Magnificent 
mountein scenery. Vie Canadien Highways 16 and |, Banff-Jasper Highway, Canadier 
Nations! Greyhound 





7 Banff National Park, Alberta Home of Lake | se and M 
Banff-Jasper and Trans-Canada Highways, as we ’ 

service 

8 Elk island National Park, Aiberta W 
Canadian Highways 5 and |6 and Canadia 
camping fee. 

9 Prince Albert National Park, Saskatchewan | 


Highways 2, 3, 5, 6 10, II and 52. Li bu : 

10 Riding Mountain National Park, Manitoba 

Canadian National. Opens May | 

11 Olympic National Park, Washington Unsurpassed ra ts. R 

here, so go prepared. Via US iO! or by ferry from td is Was 3¢ 

12 Mount Rainier National Park, Washington A : ta ” y 
for a hundred miles in all directions. Via US Highway 4 and W gt R 
13 Giacier National Park, Montana Sixty glaciers and 200 lakes. Via High 
sod 89 or Great Northern. Hotels and chalets are ed ; yne 

14 Crater Lake National Park, Oregon There are other fa t wat 

the world, but there is only one Crater Lake. Via US Highways 97 and 99 
Route 62 


15 Craters of the Moon National Monument, Idaho Craters jer 
flows, caves end tunnels. Geologists die happy here. Photography best early 


in the day. Limited comenes facilities and a few cabins available. Via US Highway 2 
ark, Wyoming Old Faithful still blows his top rovgerer 


16 Yellowstone National 
Via US Highways 12, 20, 89, 191 and 287 or Northern Pacific and Union 
Some accommodations after May !5. Opens June [5 

17 Grand Teton National Park, Wyoming This is mountain climbing country 
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_ GROWTH of men and nations 
have a similar pattern. Adoles- 





areas of 
great natural beauty were set aside 
as national parks and monuments. 


Theodore Roosevelt, large 








k cence, youth, maturity—all these are 
: stages in their development, and _ In these parks, wildlife finds sanc- 
\ * each stage has its own needs and its tuary and the unspoiled beauty of 
Z ye own perceptions of truth. That these nature is preserved as an inspiration 
¥ needs and perceptions contradict to the spirit of man. 
‘ned pr each other is obvious to any father Now the conquest of the wilder- 
a or any son. Just as a boy finds it ness is complete. Places like Yose- 
IowA f é impossible to believe that his energy mite and Yellowstone, Banff and 
+ { s can ever be exhausted, or has any Jasper are the last frontiers of the 
\ other use than unceasing action, so North American wilderness, and the 
i ‘ 7 : the young United States, and to a muscular young countries that con- 
\ 4 lesser extent, Canada, naively be- quered a continent with gun and ax 
\ : lieved that their natural resources have come of age. 
: were an inexhaustible commodity The mature man recognizes his 
‘ that had no value unless it was com-__—need for solitude and contemplation. 
: mercially exploited. The bison, the As nations entering on maturity, 
i redwood and the musk oxen, all Americans and Canadians have rec- 
? driven almost to extinction, are ognized that they need nature—not 
f symbols of their error. as a sop for the marketplace, but as 
MIisSormR=s 4 Realizing that the resources squan-_ a retreat from the growing pains of 
—— aT j dered by a young nation are irre-_ civilization. The prophetic voice of 
- placeable, a few wise and farsighted Henry David Thoreau echoing across 
i men raised their voices in protest. Walden Pond was never louder than 
4 As the United States gambolled its today, as man gazes uncertainly into 
tom ee : way along, plundering the treasures the dark pond of his discontent. Man 
. 4 of the land, these vocal few de- needsnature. The search for seren- 
: i manded that some of the beauty ity is deeply etched in the grain of 
} 2 along the way be preserved for fu- his conscience. Perhaps it is an ex- 
NY ™ ture generations. Asa result of the pression of his.search for meaning, 
he ~~. efforts of men like John Muir and for understanding and for God. J.a.K. 
4 
7 A trip to the 1956 Kiwanis International convention in San Francisco offers an 
; | \ opportunity to nature lovers to experience some of the magnificence and beauty 
q Lows14ANA preserved in the national parks and monuments of Canada and the United 
States. You can get specific information about the parks indicated on the map 
\ here, and many others also, by writing to: United States Department of the 
2s \ Interior, National Park Service, Region Two, Omaha, Nebraska; Region Three, Santa 
) \ Fe, New Mexico; Region Four, 180 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco 5, 
California; and the Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
/ 
OCS VS SSDSS 
Coy, SSS SS See 
3 Limited accommodations. Via US 89. 187 and 287. Opens 28 Muir Woods National Monument, Colorado A thirty-minute drive north of San 
5 Francisco via US !0! or Greyline bus tour. The park closes after dark. No camping. 
18 Mount Rushmore National Memorial, South Dakota  \V S Highways 14, 16 29 Yosemite National Park, California Only a few hours from San Francisco, this 
snd 85 park contains some of the most breath-taking scenery in the United States: some of 
19 Wind Cave National Park, South Dakota A aiant rgely exe ec cave, the highest waterfalls in the world, deep vernal valleys and towering cliffs and 
Temperatures e forties, so wear a sweater. Via US Highways !6 and 85 mountains. Yosemite Valley is the best known part of the park. Via California Routes 
20 Hawaii N Parks, Maui and Hawaii Islands al forest and active 41 and 140 
. anoes ns available on the isiang Hawa Via Boat of plane 30 Sequoia National Park, California Not merely the biggest trees in the world, but 
f Honolulu : . siso the oldest, most regal of living things. Via US 99, Southern Pacific and Santa Fe. 
WE, Ape ey ee ner ese 9 Pipe ee - times 31 Death Valley National Monument, California The highest temperature recorded 
feed ee one ar BS ’ sean pnt ‘a heeging sneden ~ ee were = 137 degrees in the shade, but the scenery is still unforgettable. Via US 6 


the lan 


inde 


ds 


Highway 89 and 91, Union Pacific and Denver and Rio 


32 Channel Islands National Monument 


Off the coast of Southern California, these 





23 Bryce Canyon National Park, Utah Eroded limestone and sandstone formations 
Via US 89 and Utah Route 12. Accommodations available after May 10. 


vivid color 
24 Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado Snow-capped mountains, tranquil 
es. US 34 runs through the park. Union Pacific, Denver and Rio Grande and 
c ngton Road 
25 Great Sand Dunes National Monument, Colorado The largest sand dunes in the 
ted States. Camping accommodations only. Via US Highway 160 and Colorado 
. te 150 


26 Mesa Verde National Park, Colorado The finest prehistoric Indian cliff dwellings 
this country. Via US 160, Denver and Rio Grande Western and Santa Fe. Opens 


‘ay 5. 
27 Hot Springs National Park, Arkansas A public bath. Via US Highways 70 
»d 270. 


islands are a sea lion refuge. Via charter boats only, from Humeneme, San Pedro and 
Los Angeles 

33 Grand Canyon National Park, Arizona Nature spent several million years making 
this canyon. Be sure to visit the museum. Via US Highways 66 and 89 or Santa Fe. 
34 Petrified Forest National Monument, Arizona The largest and most colorful 
collection of petrified wood in the world. Via US Highway or Santa Fe. 

35 White Sands National Monument, New Mexico Pure white, glistening, wind- 
rippled sand. Sunrise and sunset are best for color photography. Via US 70 and 
Santa Fe. 

36 Carlsbad Caverns National Park, New Mexico The world's largest limestone 
caverns. The temperature is a constant fifty-six degrees. Guided tours only. Via US 62. 
37 Big Bend National Park, Texas Wild desert, canyons and mountains on the bank 
of the Ric Grande River. Limited accommodations. Via Texas Routes 118 and 227. 
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mores and manners of the people 
will sometimes surprise you. 

The route you take to San Fran- 
cisco will depend pretty much on 
where you live. From these four 
river points—Chicago, St. Louis, 
Memphis, New Orleans—choose one 


from which to start toward the 
Golden Gate. For the return trip, 
choose another route. North-and- 


south travelers can, of course, adapt 
to these routes as required. 


ITINERARY A. (From Chicago) 


On your map, draw a line from 
Chicago to Rapid City, South Da- 
kota. Pick your own motor route— 
northward through Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, straight west through Des 
Moines, or any between. When you 
get to Rapid City, look at the place 
Buffalo Gap, Custer State 
Park, Wind Cave National Park, 
Belle Fourche. The main attraction 
here, though, is America’s new na- 
tional shrine at Mount Rushmore. 
The heads of Washington, Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Theodore Roosevelt 
on Mount Rushmore are as tall as 
a six-story building. They’re time- 
“When I learned that 
granite here erodes at the rate of 
less than one inch in 100,000 years,” 
said Gutzon Borglum, the sculptor, 
“I added a foot to Washington's nose.” 

Keep your pencil moving straight 
westward to Yellowstone National 
Park. This is Exclamatory Exhibit 
Number One. The old boy who dis- 
covered this came back to 
civilization and told his cronies that 
he had seen boiling water spurting 
hundreds of feet into the air, and 
springs of mud and steam boiling 
out of the ground everywhere. They 
locked him up for obvious insanity. 

Meanwhile, here and all around 
you is much of the most majestic 
mountain beauty in the world. The 
Grand Tetons are nearby—snow- 
capped, photogenic, awesome. You'll 
cross the Snake River—its roaring, 
chilling waters are as dangerous as 
ever—in the safety our pioneers 
lacked. Every mile or so in this 
region, you'll find a trout stream 
loaded with the matchless rain- 
bows. Right from your car you'll see 
deer, elk, grouse, antelope and 
dozens of bears. And cattle? My 
friends, this is Wyoming! “Cattle on 
a thousand hills” is no figure of 
speech here. 

Sketch the map line southward 


names 


less, too 


area 


now to that strange desert land that 
Brigham Young, the Mormon pio- 
neer, surveyed after leading his 
followers westward. He paused near 
a salty lake and said, “This is the 
place.” The Mormons have made 
Salt Lake City one of the world’s 
great municipalities, with streets 
so wide you could circle a wagon 
train in them, and fresh water 
running in the gutters all day long. 

Now look southwest. There looms 
San Francisco, like Rome, with all 
roads leading to it. Take your choice. 
I recommend that you go by way of 
Reno and Carson City. Personally, 
I do not approve of what Reno has 
come to stand for—gambling and 
divorce. I don’t approve of the devil, 
either, but I'd go out of my way 
to look at him (from a safe dis- 
tance!). Be sure you keep a safe 
distance from the fleshpots of Reno. 

It’s a short run now across Cali- 
fornia to San Francisco. Don’t tarry; 
you've already seen more than you 
can absorb. Set your suitcase down 
in the matchless city of cable cars 
and suspension bridges. Give your 


family some spending money and 
go on to the convention hall. You 
can have the time of your life, 
greeting fellows from all over 


Canada and the USA. 
ITINERARY 8B. (From St. Louwis) 


You’rRE BY THE Mississippi—at St. 
Louis—facing west. Sketch your line 
this time to Kansas City. You'll 
cross the muddy Missouri, then the 
Kaw. You can get cattle conscious, 
for this is one of the great meat 
centers of the world. It is also in the 
great breadbasket of America. The 
incredible expanse of wheat fields 
is humbling. After several days of 
travel, the flat plains end suddenly 
one day when the incomparable 
Rocky Mountains rear up to block 
your way. There’s no scenery like 
the Rockies. “Mighty beautiful scen- 
ery you have here,” I said to one 
farmer in eastern Colorado. “Well,” 
he replied, “I would have if them 
mountains didn’t block the view.” 

Go on to Denver. In June, our 
friends Ike and Mamie may not be 
there to greet you, but you can see 
Ike’s fishing streams and his summer 
White House. This is the great roof- 
top metropolis of America, exhil- 
arating and Western to the last 
detail. 

Run up northward fifty miles to 
Loveland, possibly the prettiest 
small town (population 10,000) in 
America, curving around a lake so 
romantic that it has inspired two 
hit songs. Ask for my friends Bob 


Palmer and Don Moon; say I sent 
you. Ask them to point your way 
up Big Thompson Canyon through 
Rocky Mountain National Park to 
America’s highest-up post office, 
which is above timberline in eternal 
snow. 

You now have a hard decision to 
make. Shall you go westward to 
Salt Lake City, or shall you swing 
southwest a bit and traverse the 
famed Million Dollar Highway and 
its storied names? The latter would 
lead you inevitably to one of the 
astonishing show places of this 
world, Mesa Verde National Park. 
I vote for it. Here is the best collec- 
tion of ancient cliff dwellings, more 
fascinating than any words can 
reveal. Your next jump would be 
southward through Gallup, a region 
that really will arouse Junior’s in- 
terest. Arizona has more Indians 
in their native haunts than all other 
states. Many of the Western movies 
are filmed here. Your route will 
lead westward past the Petrified 
Forest (Spend a few hours here.), 
the Painted Desert, and on to the 
Number One natural wonder of the 
world, the Grand Canyon. 

Allow a good deal of time for 
this jaunt, so your family won't be 
travel weary. Two or three days at 
the Canyon are a must. The summer 
climate is perfect here. By now you 
will have forgotten home and taxes, 
so make the most of it. Let your 
mind and spirit loaf. 

Then roll westward to the famous 
and unbelievably large Hoover Dam 
—called Boulder Dam if you are a 
rabid Democrat. It creates the 
world’s largest man-made lake, 
holding the world’s largest fresh- 
water fish. “Oh, I caught several,” 
the man apologized when he got 
back to town that evening, “but 
they were too small to keep, so I 
had a couple of men help me throw 
them back in.” But the dam is not 
exaggerated. It is eminently worth 
while. By ail means go down inside 
it, on the guided tour. 

Right at hand here is the conti- 
nent’s most garish, most over- 
dressed town, Las Vegas. As in 
Reno, your ability to see Las Vegas 
without paying outrageously for the 
privilege will be the measure of 
your self-control. You move from 
this tip of Nevada westward through 
Death Valley, which is as frighten- 
ingly desert as it sounds, but well 
worth seeing. Then you will see a 
living tree that was a sapling when 
Moses received the Ten Command- 
ments. Most “big” trees are three, 
four, maybe five feet thick. This one 
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is so big that if you stood it on a 
tennis court it would reach from 
post to post. There are thousands of 
these in incomparable Sequoia Na- 
tional Park. Just up country a short 
run are thousands more, plus a 
series of spectacular waterfalls, one 


being the highest in the world 
This is Yosemite National Park. 
And you are practically in the 


suburbs of San Francisco. 


ITINERARY C. (From Memphis) 


Now your pencil is at Memphis. 
Immediately you have a _ choice: 
You can go straight westward 


through Tulsa and Oklahoma, 
thence on to Santa Fe, or you 
can swing southward through Little 
Rock, Dallas, Fort Worth, and on to 
Carlsbad Caverns in New Mexico. 
Which do I recommend? Friend, 
I was born just east of Dallas! 
Carlsbad is a Grand Canyon 
underground. There is nothing like 
it anywhere on earth. Seeing it is 
a must. Nature took 50,000,000 
years to make it; you can see it 
reasonably well in a day, and have 
lunch 700 feet below the surface 
of America. It’s a good bet to walk 
down and take the elevator up. 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque are in 





the heart of what is called, with 
good reason, the most picturesque 
100-mile square in North Amer- 
ica. It has everything—everything 
Western, including enchantment. 
Here was invented the world’s 
greatest labor-saving device— 


manana. Pause here long enough to 
learn the relaxed approach to life 
that the word means. 

Right yonder a short run is Gallup, 
and from there on you pick up 
Itinerary B, above. 


ITINERARY D. (From New Orleans) 


Bectn at New Orleans. It’s hot down 
there in summer, but definitely worth 
a look. Take the package motor tour 
of the town. Then move on to my 
old home city, Houston. This is the 
boomingest place in America. Every 
third man is an oil millionaire; it’s 
the Chicago of the South. 

Scoot over to San Antonio, where 
the Alamo is. Pause long enough to 
absorb some Mexican food and 
atmosphere, then go out West via 
Del Rio, Fort Stockton and Carlsbad 
Caverns. The folks in El Paso, 
another old home town, would love 
to see you, and worthwhile it is. 
But I’m thinking of your time and 
pocketbook. From Carlsbad, it’s 
northward to the Santa Fe country. 
Continue as in itineraries B and C. 
Well, that’s it: four routes to San 
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Francisco. Go one way and return 
another, if you possibly can. Note 
that I have not belabored you with 
descriptions but have set down 
honest impressions and appraisals. 
I urge you to write ahead to each 
State Tourist Bureau, located in the 
state capitals, and ask for their free 
information and maps. This is au- 
thentic stuff, and very helpful. Each 
major city chamber of commerce 
offers such a free service, too. And 
every big filling station keeps free 
up-to-the-minute maps. I’ve routed 
you mostly through high altitudes 
for cool summer travel. I think you'll 
thank me for that. 

However you go, with whom, at 
whatever expense in time and money 
—Vaya con Dios. Which is our 
Mexican border way of saying, “Go 
with God.” THE END 
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Every hour on the hour, Yellowstone’s 
Old Faithful gets up a head of steam 
and lets go with a dazzling display 


of sound and fury. (Below) Nature’s 


merely grandiose effects are shamed 
by the man-made magnificence of the 
Latter Day Saints (Mormon) Temple 
Lake City. 


and Tabernacle in Salt 














4 ip THE UNINITIATED, rodeo can be 
a baffling, if exciting, drama to 
watch. “What is it, a sport, show or 
Western-style circus?” wondered a 
New Yorker who saw his first rodeo 
at Madison Square Garden last year. 

As Kiwanians who live in the US 
and Canadian West know, it isn’t 
easy to catalogue rodeo. Actually, 
it is all those things—and more. 
Rodeo is a dashing, romantic pageant 
representing a page from the frontier 
past. It also is the eternal contest 
of Man vs. Animal in perhaps its 
most primitive aspect, since Man 
goes into the conflict unarmed. It 
is the only sport to ever evolve from 
an industry—cattle, as the spectator 
who gets his first whiff of rodeo’s 





it's wild, woolly 
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earthy aromas of perspiring cow and 
horseflesh may realize. 

Rodeo also is the cowpunchers 
themselves—a proud, lean breed of 
men who pit their skills against some 
of the toughest animals found on 
the North American continent. In 
action, these cowboys are the living 
spirit of the Old West, that ele- 
mentary era in which men had to 
use their wits and abilities to sur- 
vive. To a man, the rodeo cowboy 
resents the implication that he is an 
“entertainer” or “showman.” “Some- 
one in New York asked me if I was 
working in Gene Autry’s show,” said 
rangy Bill Linderman, all-around 
cowboy champion. “Shucks, Autry 
(who performs his act between 























events at rodeos) is in a show. We 
think we are in a sport.” 

Whether it is sport, show or circus, 
there is no _ gainsaying rodeo’s 
tremendous popularity. In recent 
years, it has risen from a small-town 
Western event into a US-Canadian 
international spectacle that packs in 
fans from Boston to San Francisco 
and from Montreal to Calgary. More 
than 23,000,000 people have watched 
the more than 600: rodeos on the 
year-’round circuit. The famed Cal- 
gary Stampede has drawn an audi- 
ence of nearly 500,000 in six days. 

What explains rodeo’s lure? One 
explanation is the common denomi- 
nator of cowboy courage that domi- 
nates every rodeo from New York’s 
























Madison Square Garden to the ones 
in rude wooden arenas on the bleak 
prairie. Every rodeo contestant, if 
he expects to last, must learn to ride 
without fear. “Twice in my life,” 
said bronco-busting champion Casey 
Tibbs, “I thought about getting hurt 
as I came out of the chute. Both 
times I got spilled hard. You can’t 
be afraid, or you'll get hurt.” 

I learned what rodeo courage was 
like at the first one I saw many years 
ago. I was standing near the arena 
fence during the bull-riding events 
when a Brahma steer flipped one 
cowboy high in the air, spun around 
and thundered down upon him as he 
hit the dirt. 

In a murderously efficient few 
seconds, the humpbacked Brahma, 
one of the meanest animals alive, had 
gored the cowpoke with his horns 
and trampled upon him with all the 
pounding fury of his sharp hooves. 

By the time other cowboys and 
the rodeo clown had driven the 
tawny steer off, the rider lay inert 
in the arena dust with a trickle of 
blood oozing from his torn Pendle- 


ton shirt. He was regaining con- 
sciousness as the rodeo doctor 
hurried down to him. “How bad, 


Doc?” he asked. 

physician made a lightning 
“Bad, 
“Broken left leg, a 
And 


The 
diagnosis and shook his head. 
Son,” he said. 
twisted thigh, four gored ribs. 





business—any way you think about it, 


and colorful excitement. 


your left arm may be useless. You're 
lucky to be alive.” 

The rodeo cowboy forced a painful 
grin. “That ain’t so bad,” he pro- 
tested. “Ill be back in there (he 
motioned slightly toward the bull 
chutes and hurricane deck) next 
year.” 

He was, too, risking his neck again 
for the often-elusive prize money of 
rodeo. 

None of the other rodeo perform- 
ers thought his comeback was partic- 
ularly unusual. Most of them had 
been through similar accidents in 
the rodeo ring. The late Jasbo Ful- 
kerson, famed rodeo clown, had his 
eye gored out by a Brahma at Fort 
Worth. Three months later he was 
back at work in the rodeo arena. 

Serious injuries of this sort are 
commonplace on the rodeo circuit. 
Bill Linderman, three-time cowboy 
champion, fractured his skull at 
Pueblo, Colorado; broke his back 
and neck at Deadwood, South 
Dakota; broke his hand in New 
York City and his leg at Lewistown, 
Montana. His rival and close friend, 
Casey Tibbs, has broken twelve ribs, 
both ankles, a leg, and once was 
paralyzed from the waist down after 
a horse rolled over on him. 

In keeping with rodeo tradition, 
of these crippling accidents 
permanently sideline 
“Rodeo gets in 


none 
managed to 
either man. 


your 
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blood, and you keep coming back 
drawls thirty-four-year-old Linder- 
man, now in his fifteenth year of 
riding. “Part of it is pride, I guess. 
You hate to let an injury defeat 
you.” 

Old-time hands on the rodeo cir- 
cuit often cite the case of “Wild 
Horse Bob” Crosby as the sport’s 
greatest show of courage. Crosby, 
rodeo’s all-time “King of the Cow- 
boys,” suffered an amazing series of 
accidents in 1930, but managed to 
keep riding. 

His troubles started at the Phoenix 
rodeo, when a horse fell on him and 
tore his knee from its socket. Next 
month, his bad leg cased in tape, 
“Wild Horse Bob” competed in the 
Tucson rodeo. When a steer ran a 
horn right through his thigh, Crosby 
calmly patched up the hole with coal 
oil and returned to win the event. 

Two weeks later, Crosby was 
wrestling with a steer on his ranch 
and was kicked in the eye. Bob 
pushed his dangling eyeball back 
into its socket and walked to a hos- 
pital where a doctor put twenty-one 
stitches into eyelid and eyeball. Two 
months later Crosby entered the 
Prescott, Arizona rodeo where his 
right leg was broken for the fifth 


time. 
Gangrene set in, and after per- 
sonally cutting it out three times 


with a knife, Crosby hobbled into 
the Winslow, Arizona arena on 
crutches, and with his leg in a cast, 
won the steer-cutting contest. “No 
man or beast could keep ‘Wild Horse 
Bob’ down,” rodeo veterans say, and 
you can see why. 

What makes the rodeo cowboy’s 
performance even more remarkable 
is the relatively small remuneration 
he receives for his death-risking ef- 
forts. Contestants, who have to pay 
entry fees, receive only prize money. 
Accident companies refuse to insure 
them. Most cowboys are crippled 
and washed up by the age of thirty. 
If they've been lucky, they've saved 
enough money to buy a small ranch. 

That isn’t so easy to do. About one 
out of one hundred cowpokes get into 
the blue chips of the rodeo circuit, 
from $12,000 to $20,000 a year. And it 
costs them half of that for expenses, 
entry fees, doctor bills, travel and 
equipment. 

Of rodeo’s 1200 professional per- 
formers, the average one makes 
about thirty rodeos a year and clears 
$4000. He has to win to be paid. In 
a recent rodeo, for example, 174 con- 
testants were entered. Only eighteen 
of them could win prize money. The 
rest went home bruised and busted. 
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In 1953, Bill Linderman, the Mon- 
tana cowboy, won the rodeo title by 
earning $33,674 in prize money. To 
accomplish it, he had to work eleven 
and a half months and travel 80,000 
miles on the long rodeo circuit that 
stretches from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Mexico up into the 
Canadian prairie. 

Perhaps because of the element of 


RODEOS OUT WEST: JUNE 2—JULY 7 


Here’s A ist of all rodeos west of 
the Mississippi that the Rodeo Cow- 
boys’ Association had approved, by 
presstime, for the period when 
Kiwanis families most likely will be 
traveling to and from the Interna- 
tional convention in San Francisco. 


DATES TOWN 
June 2-3 Colville, Washington 
June 2-3 Coulee City, Washington 
June 7-9 Murray, Utah 
June 7-9 Union, Oregon 
June 7-9 Plainview, Texas 
June 8-10 Strong City, Kansas 
June 9-10 Canon City, Colorado 
June 9-10 Livermore, California 
June 12-15 Gladewater, Texas 
June 23-24 Gallup, New Mexico 
June 23-24 Roseburg, Oregon 
June 23-24 Potter, Nebraska 
June 23-24 Sheridan, Oregon 
June 23-24 Norwalk, California 
June 27-29 Burkburnett, Texas 
June 28-30 Butte, Montana 
June 29-July | Lamont, California 
June 29-July | Elko, Nevada 
June 29-July | Eureka, California 
June 30-July | Plummer, Idaho 
June 30-July | Dickinson, North Dakota 
June 30, July 2-4 Belton, Texas 
July 14 Molalla, Oregon 
July 14 St. Paul, Oregon 
July 24 Kiamath Falls, Oregon 
July 2-4 Kingman, Kansas 
July 2-4 Crawford, Nebraska 
July 2-4 Swift Current, Saskatchewan 
July 2-5 Springdale, Arkansas 
July 34 Mandan, North Dakota 
July 34 Greeley, Colorado 
July 3-4 Hailey, Idaho 
July 3-4 Rupert, idaho 
July 3-4 Sedro Woolley, Washington 
July 34 Lander, Wyoming 
July 34 Toppenish, Washington 
July 3-4 Red Lodge, Montana 
July 3-5 Belle Fourche, South Dakota 
July 3-5 Newtown, North Dakota 
July 3-5 Mobridge, South Dakota 
July 4-5 Cody, Wyoming 
July 46 Enid, Oklahoma 
July 4-7 Pecos, Texas 
July 47 Reno, Nevada 








danger, there is more camaraderie 
between rodeo performers. than 
you'll find among the participants in 
any other sport. “We've got a com- 
mon enemy, the animals, so we've 
got to stick together,” says Casey 
Tibbs, whose traveling companion 
is Linderman, his closest rival. 

Backstage at the rodeo, the cow- 
boys usually congregate to talk shop 
and exchange information about the 
characteristics of the animals they’re 
trying to tame. Sometimes they 
spend their time in the chute area 
and study the animals in action with 
all the intentness of baseball players 
making up a “book” on a new hitter. 
“Watch that big sorrel’s ears,” said 
Bronco-Buster Jim Shoulders at a 
recent rodeo at San Antonio. “He 
points his ears the way he’s gonna 
turn and buck.” The next rider 
benefited from Shoulders’ tip and 
rode the previously untamed sorrel. 

Rodeo’s professional organization 
is the RCA, the Rodeo Cowboys’ As- 
sociation. The RCA protects its 
members by inspecting prize lists to 
see if the risk is worth it, and must 
approve a show before its members 
can perform. It also lends the cow- 
boys money to pay hospital bills and 
pays a widow $250 if her husband is 
killed. This is rodeo’s only insur- 
ance. 

The RCA’s newspaper, The Buck- 
board, not only informs the cow- 
pokes on rodeo news; it also protects 
them against chiselers. If a rodeo 
manager fails to pay off, or if some- 
one passes bad checks, the news is 
listed in The Buckboard’s “Dead- 
beats” column. That mention is a 
kiss of death in rodeo. 

Chicanery of any nature, however, 
is now almost unknown in rodeo. 
“It’s about the only sport you can’t 
fix,” says Bill Linderman. “You'd 
have to talk to the bulls and horses, 
and they wouldn’t understand you.” 

Rodeo had its origin in the rugged 
days of the frontier. The whole 
thing probably got started when one 
cowhand said to his partner, “Bet 
you two bits I can ride that ornery 
bronco out there.” Soon cowboys 
from different ranches would meet 
in informal contests during roundup 


(see RODEO page 47) 
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Things to see:in California 
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An excursion ride in San Francisco Bay when the sun is setting 


behind the Golden Gate is a memorable ex perience— 


but only one of the many such that California offers. 


Ir you READ “California—What a State!” in the March 
issue of The Kiwanis Magazine, or if you’ve ever 
tried to see all of the Golden State during a two-week 
vacation, you can imagine how selective the California 
State Chamber of Commerce, Agriculture and Industry 
had to be in preparing the list that follows. The Cham- 
ber, faced with limited space, picked out places that 
would be of sight-seeing interest to the entire family; 
the places are grouped in regions and arranged geo- 
graphically—as a particular aid to conventiongoers who 
plan to pass some leisurely sight-seeing hours in Cali- 
fornia before or after the International convention. 
Some points of interest—such as the Inyo-Mono country 
and the Devil’s Postpile National Monument—have been 
omitted because they are not readily accessible and 
would be included, says the Chamber, only in sight- 
seeing information going to travelers planning a pro- 
longed tour of the state. Also left off the list are such 
interesting places as the Russian River country, Santa 
Cruz and the shoreline highway from Monterey to San 
Simeon, which underwent extensive flood damage last 
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winter and—at the time this list was prepared—were 
not looking their best. 


COAST (north to south) 


REDWOOD EMPIRE CoAsTAL stTrRIP traversed by US 101 
from the Oregon line to San Francisco. For more than 
100 miles, the highway winds through groves of magnif- 
icent coast redwoods. Dozens of state parks and 
memorial groves—including a grove at North Dyerville 
Flat in Humboldt County containing the 364-foot 
Founders Tree, tallest tree in the world. 

CLEAR LAKE LARGEST CLEAR-WATER LAKE in the state, 
twenty-eight miles long, with 108 miles of shoreline. 
Surrounded by volcanic mountains. Nearby mineral 
spring resorts. Just east of US 101, via Hopland or 
Ukiah. 

SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA Muir Woops NATIONAL 
MoNuUMENT, with a grove of coast redwoods; Mount 
Tamalpais; University of California campus; Stanford 
University; Mills College; San Francisco-Oakland and 
Golden Gate bridges and almost-completed San Rafael- 









Richmond bridge; San Francisco’s own attractions such 
as cable cars, Fisherman’s Wharf, Telegraph Hill, Golden 
Gate Park, Union Square and its surrounding shops, the 
Top of the Mark, Chinatown. 

MISSIONS CHAIN OF TWENTY-ONE Franciscan missions 
founded in the late 1700's by Father Junipero Serra, 
stretching along US 101 south to San Diego—many re- 
stored and still in use. Outstanding missions: Dolores 
(in San Francisco), Carmel, San Juan Bautista, San 
Miguel, Santa Barbara, San Juan Capistrano. 
MONTEREY PENINSULA Riviera or THE West. Point 
Lobos State Park, with rare Monterey cypress; seven- 
teen-mile scenic drive—ocean, rocks, pines, white sand, 
beautiful homes; five golf courses, including world- 
famous Pebble Beach course; Monterey, the state capital 
under Spanish and Mexican flags, with many historic 
monuments; Carmel—artists’ colony—with quaint shops, 
hand-crafts. Just west of US 101, via Salinas. 
RAINBOW FARMS ‘Some 5000 acres of flower seed farms 
around Lompoc and Santa Maria—many acres in bloom 
throughout the summer months. US 101, Santa Barbara 
County. 

SANTA BARBARA WHITE OCEAN BEACH and green valleys, 
with mountains in background; city of beautiful homes; 
outstanding Spanish architecture; orange groves. 
LOS ANGELES AND AREA Wiutsurre BovuLevarp, with 
some of the most beautiful business architecture in the 
world; Griffith Park; palisades cliff cities along Santa 
Monica Bay; Hollywood, with radio and TV broadcast- 
ing centers, movie studios; aircraft plants; Forest Lawn 
Memorial Park at Glendale; Hollywood Bowl with 
“symphonies under the stars”; Olvera Street, a bit of 
Old Mexico; Pasadena, home of the Huntington Library, 
the Rose Bow! and the Pasadena Playhouse; Santa 
Catalina Island, with flying fish and glass-bottomed 
boats; Mount Wilson observatory; and hundreds of 
other aitractions. 

KNOTT’S BERRY FARM GuostT-TOWN replica of old min- 
ing community. Just south of Los Angeles at Buena 
Park, on US 101 

DISNEYLAND Recentty compteren fantasyland with 
Main Street, U.S.A... Tomorrowland, Adventureland and 
Frontierland. Just south of Los Angeles at Anaheim, 
on US 101 

NEWPORT BEACH AND BALBOA BEAUTIFUL COMMUNITY 
developed around landlocked harbor where many im- 
portant yachting events are held. Swimming, boating, 
deep-sea fishing 

LAGUNA BEACH § Arpnrtists’ coLONy and center of ceramics 
industry. 

SAN DIEGO Crry suILT AROUND the 1400-acre Balboa 
Park-—world-famous zoo, aircraft, Naval installations. 
Silver-strand beach at neighboring Coronado. La Jolla, 
a residential community known as “Jewel of the Pacific.” 
Point of departure for a visit south of the border to 
Tijuana, Mexico 


INLAND VALLEY, FOOTHILLS, AND SIERRA 


(north to south) 


LAVA BEDS NATIONAL MONUMENT REGION OF COMPARA- 
Tive.y recent lava flows—cinder cones or miniature 
volcanoes, caves, frozen waterfalls and a river of ice. 
Northeast of Redding and Mount Shasta. 

MOUNT SHASTA SPECTACULAR EXTINCT volcanic peak, 
over 14,000 feet—glaciers, snow-capped for good portion 
of the year. 

SHASTA DAM AREA TuirTy-THOUSAND-acreE Lake Shasta, 
backed up behind Shasta Dam; part of Central Valley 
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Water Project and second largest concrete structure in 
the world. Fishing, camping, water skiing, as well as 
guided tours through the dam itself. Few miles west 
of Redding. 

TRINITY ALPS WHILDERNESS AREA and national forest— 
granite peaks, forests, lakes, mountain streams. Fish- 
ing, hunting, hiking, riding, swimming, pack trips. West 
of Shasta Dam area. 

LASSEN VOLCANIC NATIONAL PARK DomtnarTep by 10,- 
000-foot Mount Lassen, most recent active volcano in 
the United States. Boiling mud pots. Devastated areas. 
Steam vents indicating volcanic activity. Mountain 
lakes and meadows. Pine forests. Fishing, hiking, 
swimming, boating. East of US 99. Reached from 
Redding. 

FEATHER RIVER CANYON SPECTACULAR HIGH SIERRA can- 
yon, through which run 300 miles of the river and its 
tributaries. Fishing, hunting, hiking. Served by US 
40 out of Oroville. 

MOTHER LODE COUNTRY Home or THE original gold 
rush. Rich in relics of mining days, ghost towns, his- 
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YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK WATERFALLS; GLACIER POL- 
ISHED rock domes; mountain lakes and meadows; high 
Sierra panoramas; Mariposa grove of giant redwoods. 
Reached from US 99 from Merced or from Mother Lode 
Highway. 

KINGS CANYON AND SEQUOIA NATIONAL PARK HicH 
SIERRA MOUNTAIN wilderness areas; vast groves of the 
giant redwoods, largest trees in the world. Site of Gen- 
eral Grant Tree, known as “The Nation’s Christmas 
Tree” and the Sherman Tree, oldest and largest tree in 
the -world, with a circumference of nearly 115 feet, a 
height of some 272 feet, an estimated volume of more 
than 600,000 board feet, and somewhere between 3000 
and 4000 years old. Reached from Fresno or Visalia. 
PALOMAR OBSERVATORY THE Wor Lp’s LARGEST telescope, 
with 200-inch: reflector, located on Mount Palomar. In 
northern San Diego County, reached either from Ocean- 
side or Escondido. Orange and avocado groves in sur- 
rounding area. 

SAN BERNARDINO MOUNTAIN AREA LAKE ARROWHEAD, 
5000 feet above sea level, fourteen miles of lake shore 
in national forest country. Big Bear Lake at an eleva- 
tion of 7000 feet in the same wooded mountain area. 
Both lakes and other resorts reached from San Ber- 
nardino via Rim-of-the-World Drive. 

VICTOR VALLEY DESERT AREA ALL-YEAR DESERT resort 
area, at an elevation of about 3000 feet. Victorville, 
Apple Valley and Lucerne Valley are major commu- 
nities just northeast of the San Bernardino mountain 
area. Dude and guest ranches. Strange desert flora 
and fauna. 

JOSHUA TREE NATIONAL MONUMENT ONE OF THE LARG- 
Est stands of Joshua Trees in the world. A branch of 
the lily family, they grow in grotesque shapes some ten 
to thirty-eight feet high, with bayonet-like leaves and 
cream-white blossoms. Other typical desert plants and 
striking granite formations. Native California palms. 
Main entrance through Twentynine Palms. THE END 










































Even the millions of visitors have not shattered the serenity of 
Yosemite Valley (left). This incomparable central California 
Valley is seven miles long. (Below) in the early evening, two 
fishermen explore the coast, surf-casting in the Pacific Ocean. 
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onal Park Service photo 





toric buildings, abandoned mines. Typical Sierra foot- 
hill country. Served by state highway 49, running 
through eight counties from Sattley and Downieville in 
the north to Mariposa in the south. Two state parks, 
one marking the site of the original gold discovery and 
one marking the town of Columbia—typical mining 
town, where $87,000,000 in gold was mined. Many in- 
teresting communities such as Angels Camp—site of the 
annual frog-jumping celebration and site of many of the 
Mark Twain and Bret Harte stories. 

LAKE TAHOE MowuntTAIN LAKE on California-Nevada bor- 
der. Second largest in the world at its elevation of more 
than 6000 feet. Surrounded by national forest country. 
One of the state’s most popular summer and winter 
vacationlands. Reached via either US 40 or US 50 from 
Sacramento. 

SACRAMENTO SraTe capirTaL, offering historic attrac- 
tions, such as Sutter’s Fort, an Indian Museum and 
Pony Express Building, as well as the state capitol, set 
in a forty-acre park planted with some 3000 varieties of 
trees and shrubs from all over the world. 






Redwood Empire photo 
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Music lovers will welcome 

the vibrant voice of Nadine Conner, 
stellar soprane of the 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 








Leo Carrillo, comedy star 
of motion picture 
and television Westerns. 





The Sportsmen Quartet, 
whose versatility and humor 
have delighted radio fans 
from coast to coast. 





They ll entertain you 
in San Francisco 











Emma Sharpe's Kuu Ipos (above) perform- 


ing a madcap version of “Hilo Hattie’s Hula.” 


The girls (left to right) are Linda Shita- 
moto, Phyllis Yoshimoto, Feadora Sequiera, 





The Maui Quartette does take-offs 
on barbershop harmony. (One member 
is missing; the woman is 

another's wife.) 


Some rate Emma Sharpe as Hawaii's 
finest Hula dancer. 
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The Miami Shores Kiwanis Club Band, with three 
past presidents and the present club secretary. 





The Tulare Redskin Band (1955-56) won their state’s high school band 
championship in 1954-55, as the Tulare, California High School Band, 





USICALLY SPEAKING, the forty-first annual Interna- 
M tional convention in San Francisco June 17-21 may 
well establish some kind of an unofficial record—both in 
quality of performance and quantity of performers. 
Certainly, with The Metropolitan Opera’s Nadine 
Conner and Jack Benny’s Sportsmen Quartet heading 
the musical bill, the claim for quality seems safe. And 
with a total cast of approximately 400 singers, musicians 
and dancers, conventiongoers need never fear seeing the 
same face too often. 

Miss Conner, whose lilting soprano voice, according 
to critics, has brought consummate artistry to such roles 
as Susanna in The Marriage of Figaro, Mimi in La 
Boheme, and Marguerite in Faust, will sing on the con- 
vention stage Monday night, June 18. The Sportsmen, 
best known, perhaps, for their provocative offerings of 
singing commercials on radio, will demonstrate, on Wed- 
nesday evening, their skill beyond the realm of mer- 
chandising. 

Many of the choruses and bands that will appear at 
intervals throughout the convention will be composed 
of either Kiwanians or will represent Kiwanis clubs. 
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(Circle, left) The Kiwanikatz Four, sponsored by the Har- 
din, Montana club. (Circle, right) The Westerners from 
Las Vegas, Nevada. (Left) The Fresno Kiwanis Youth Or- 
chestra, sponsored by the Fresno, California club. (Above) 
From Lodi, California—a group of merrymakers — the 
Kiwanis Klowns: (Left to right) Dr. Milton Bergantz, Jack 
Sherin and Stanley Ellsworth. (Below) The Glendale Kiwanis 
Chorus (Allan Watson, director) of Glendale, California. 
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are pictured on these three pages. 


Music is to a convention program what seasoning is 
to steak—the zip and change of pace. 
it will supplement such noted personalities as John 


Foster Dulles, US Secretary of State; George North 
Craig, Governor of the State of Indiana; Leo Carrillo, 
motion picture star; Reverend Raymond Irving Lind- 


quist, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
Hollywood, California; John Fisher, former Canadian 
Broadcasting Company commentator; West Coast news 


Some of these, such as the Tacoma Glee Club (all mem- 
bers of the Tacoma, Washington club) and the Tulare 
Redskin Band, sponsored by the Tulare, California club, 


At San Francisco, 


analyst John Morley; and Kiwanis International Presi- 


J. A. Raney. 


dent 








THE END 





















(Left, top to bottom) The Tacoma, Washington and Ponca City, 
Oklahoma Glee Clubs. (Above, top to bottom) The Sherman 
Oaks, California Ambassadors; the Fargo, North Dakota War- 
blers; and the Bakersfield and Kern, California Singing K’s. 








NORMAL PROFIT 
(From page 21) 

morning on my way to the office and 
said I hoped he might be able to 
clean them up if he thought it was 
worthwhile. When I called for them, 
I got a surprise. My shoes had a 
completely rejuvenated look and a 
flair of refinement they never had 
had before. I really felt ashamed for 
having tested Lassiter and tried my 
best to give him a tip, which he re- 
fused. He did it politely and with 
dignity, but he refused and made it 
clear that all he wanted was, as he 
put it, “just a normal profit.” 

Shortly after this I had coffee with 
Russ. I couldn't help reminding him 
about how mysterious he had made 
Lassiter seem and what a fizzle I 
thought his warning had been 
“One thing puzzles me,” I said 
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“He is on very good terms with some 
businessmen who look rich and sleek 
to me. They talk a lot about boats 
and sailing.” 

“Has Lassiter told you about his 
boat?” he asked 

“No, he never mentioned it.” 

“Those businessmen, do you know 
who they are?” 

“No. I remember one was called 
Carl and another named John West- 
land.” 

“If the gang hasn't changed since 


+ * + * * * -_ 


A LADY driver stopped at a gas 
station to have a flat fixed. After 
fixing the tire, the attendant in- 
quired 

“How's your gas?” 

The lady peered anxiously at the 
gauge and answered, “Oh, it’s all 
right. Not much at the top, but it’s 
full at the bottom.” —Ray D. Wright 





I was there,” said Russ, “Carl would 
be Carl Sloan, president of the Sloan 
Kitteridge Oil Company, and John 
Westland heads Mutual Underwrit- 
ers Incorporated.” 

“Those are big names.” 

“Sure, big names in big business 
and Lassiter goes boating with them. 
Maybe you didn’t know it, but he’s a 
member of the St. Francis Yacht 
Club.” 

“Does he go in their boats?” 

“Yes, and they go with him.” 

“His boat is that good?” 

“Good! His is one of the slickest.’ 

After I left Russ, I couldn’t wait 
for the day to end at the office so I 
could ask Lassiter about his boat. I 
walked around to Lassiter’s stand 
for a shine I didn’t really need and 
got to talking with him about the St. 
Francis Yacht Club, whose brooding 

(see NORMAL PROFIT page 45) 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
eur high principles and fine ideals into 


action, se will our success continue.” 


—Roe Fulkerson 


Hospitals and Institutions 


INSTRUMENT OF HOPE 

Les MArtTIN is a Kiwanian. He is also something else. 
He is a Kiwanis institution, a single-handed service 
project, a one-man club activity. At Seattle’s Spastic 
Clinic and Preschool, he alone—because he is a 
musician who loves children—has worked out a new 
kind of musical therapy for handicapped youngsters. 
There, Les is welcomed twice a week by kids whose 
supreme happiness is his “Pop Goes the Weasel” and 
whose personal triumph is in bringing squeaks from 
small violins. 

Musical therapy is not new, of course. But Les has 
done something new and important with it. He has 
put an instrument in the hand of the handicapped 
child. He has let the youngster’s love of music inspire 
the muscular effort necessary to grasp the instrument 
and to make sounds. The violin thus becomes a 
therapeutic aid and a new key to the treatment of the 


tragic nervous and muscular impairments that are 
the concern of the Spastic Clinic. 
Typically, Les has found his work with spastic 


children intensely rewarding. Typically, too, he feels 
that the work has contributed to his own skill as a 
teacher. A graduate of the University of Washington in 
1932, Les took advanced work in music and psychology 
at the University of Southern California and later was 
a teaching supervisor for a music school in the Southern 
California area. He says he works well with children 





because he has learned to think like a child. And the 
spastics, he knows, are children too, with children’s 
thoughts, even though their bodies are weak and 
uncoordinated. 

“IT thought I knew a lot about basic teaching,” Les 
says. “I had taught hundreds of children of all ages— 
strings, wind instruments, piano. But I didn’t know 
what basic teaching was until I met the children with 
these terrible special problems. Some have arms or 


fingers that are as rigid as steel. Others have not 


enough strength to hold the smallest weight or the 
coordination needed to reach out and grasp an object 
held before them.” 

Les’s idea for spastic therapy evolved some years ago 
from experience with a pupil handicapped by infantile 
paralysis. When the young polio victim came to him 
for instruction, it seemed doubtful to Les that the boy 
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would ever master a musical instrument. Les began his 
work with the boy thinking he might, at least, be able 
to give the child pleasure. But the boy himself supplied 
an unexpected spark. He wanted to learn, and in the 
months of patient work that followed, he did learn. 
In the next four years, the youngster not only became a 
violinist but gained, little by little, a better coordination 
of ail his muscles, a new confidence, and a transforming 
happiness in his accomplishment. 

That experience led Les, in 1953, to the Spastic Clinic. 
There he found enough work for a lifetime. He began 
with an experimental “class” of three preschool chil- 
dren whose troubles were a kind that might respond to 
his therapy. The three beginners did not learn to play, 
but they gained a happiness that was in itself a medicine. 
One little boy, who refused at first to even touch the 
violin, eventually could scarcely wait for “Pop Goes the 
Weasel” so that he could do the “pop.” Another, who had 
developed a sense of shame about his “crippled” hand, 
learned to use the fingers that he had given up as 
useless. These gains were small, but they were gains— 
and might not have been achieved in other ways. So 
Les went ahead, patiently, enlarging the class to eight 
and getting his reward in the pleasure, immeasurable 
but very evident, that his presence and encouragement 
brought to his small pupils. 

“What I have noticed especially,” he says, “is that 
the spastics differ from my other children in the un- 
varying intensity of their interest. My normal pupils 
have bad days and bad weeks and repeated periods in 
which they lose interest in music and tire quickly of 
practice. But the spastics never lose interest. Their 
excitement is so evident that it is a special element of 
my teaching relationships with them. I have tried to 
understand this, and I think it is simply because the 
violin, in their limited experience, is a big thing, 
something special, something that is associated both 
with our love for them and with their own intense 
need for self-expression. This is what I think. All 
I really know is that they love it—and that their 
enthusiasm gives me a lift like nothing else does.” 

Today, Les is still going ahead, this year and the next 
and the next. The work rests altogether with him. 
But behind him, helping in every way they can, are 
his University, Seattle club fellows. The club bought 
the children’s violins—which are not toys at all but 
full-toned, beautifully constructed instruments scaled to 
the children’s size. The University club’s Foundation 
assigned additonal funds to Les’s program last year. 
And last June, when the clinic building needed a new 








coat of paint, a dozen club members, with field support 
by a committee of wives, finished the paint job them- 
selves in a single day. 

Les has worked at the clinic for two years. There is 
no end to the job he has cut out for himself. New 
children come along, and members of his little classes 
still await him each week. There is no relief, no sub- 
no looking forward to a time when the job is 
the effort large, 


stitute 
done. That is the way things are now 
the gain small, the future uncertain 
But there is a certainty, really. It 
who performs in Kiwanis a human service that few are 


is Les himself, 


privileged to equal. 


THE SOUND OF THINGS 

Tue sounp of things is one of the special beauties of 
life that everyone takes for granted—everyone, that is, 
except the deaf and the hard-of-hearing . .. and Kiwanis. 
Past International President Donald T. Forsythe was 
familiar with the fine work being done by Northwestern 
University’s Clinic for Hard-of-Hearing Children, and 
he knew how handicapped the clinic was in its work 
because of the lack of adequate electronic testing equip- 
ment. In a conversation with Immediate Past Lieu- 
tenant Governor Alban Weber of Division One, Illinois- 


Eastern Iowa District, Past President Don mentioned 
his interest in the clinic’s work and the need for 
outside support. It soon became clear, however, that 


this was a project too heavy for any individual club 

Division One is composed of nine clubs in the greater 
metropolitan area of Chicago. Because of their 
proximity to one another, there is a tradition of close 
cooperation between the clubs. At a divisional meeting, 
the clinic was adopted as a Division One project. Some 
of the clubs’ proceeds from their highly successful 
Peanut Day sales were used to establish the Don For- 
sythe Fund, and last January, nine checks totaling 
$2500 were presented to Doctor Helmer R. Myklebust of 
the Northwestern University Medical School. The nine 
checks were presented by Past President Don in behalf 
Chicago (Downtown), North 


close 


of the Division One clubs 


With the help of Kiwanis-bought equipment and much patience, 
the children shown below are learning the sound of things. 





Central, Lincoln Park, Lakeview, North Shore, Ravens- 
wood, Rogers Park, Northtown and Edgebrook. 


Fund-Raising 

AN OLD ART REVIVED 

Tue Doctor Richard Somma Memorial Fund, established 
in 1951 by the Kiwanis Club of Edgebrook, Chicago, has 
made it possible for that club to substantially expand 
its work for underprivileged children of the Chicago 
area. And thus far, the fund’s income has been derived 
wholly from the sale each year of a work of unusual art 
contributed by the late Dr. Somma’s mother, Mrs. 
Reinholde Somma Richter. (See photograph, next page.) 

Her art is unusual because she is one of the few artists, 
if not the only artist, in the United States proficient in 
the ancient Italian art of painting with water colors— 
not oils—on silk and satin. In the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, there were many masters who labored 
to produce the bright beauty of water color paintings 
on satin. But by the beginning of the twentieth century, 
most of these old masters had passed away, and fewer 
and fewer of the younger artists were willing to expend 
the exceptional effort required to produce a work of art 
in this form. 

The artist who chooses to paint on satin with water 
colors must be prepared to meet requirements of minute 
exactness in planning, before the work can even be 
started, and almost painfully rigid care and patience 
while the work is being executed. Each detail of a 
painting must be prepared with as much consideration 
to the weave of the satin as to the form of the design. 
Otherwise, important detailing may be distorted by the 
tendency of the water color to blot or follow the lines of 
the weave. This would ruin the finished work, for there 
is no “going back” to correct errors of either inspiration 
or craftsmanship. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. Richter, as a young student under 
a master instructor of the Royal Italian Government, 
so mastered the art that her exhibits in the United 


States and abroad have won high praise from art critics 
and connoisseurs. 

Mrs. Richter’s unique contribution to Kiwanis was 
inspired by her son, who had been a member of the 
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Edgebrook club for many years. Stirred by the needs 
of Chicago’s less fortunate children, many of whom he 
personally met in the course of his professional rounds, 
Dr. Somma sought some way of increasing the activity 
of his fellow Kiwanians in the children’s behalf. So 
vividly did he present his cause at home, as well as 
at Kiwanis, that his mother was touched by his enthu- 
siasm. In 1950, she offered one of her paintings to the 
Kiwanians, to be sold for the benefit of their under- 
privileged children work. Mrs. Richter worked on the 
painting for many months, and her son shared her pride 
when the painting was presented at the club’s 1951 
Christmas party. 

A few weeks later, Dr. Somma had a heart attack in 
his automobile and was dead in a few hours. At a 
meeting shortly thereafter, the Edgebrook club created 
the Doctor Richard Somma Memoria! Fund, and since 
that time, Mrs. Richter has generously given her time 
and talent to the work that her son began and which 
the memorial fund continues. Since it was created, the 
fund has provided an award to the cerebral palsy re- 
search fund of the Children’s Hospital in Chicago and 
has supported sixty children a year in the program of 
the “Off the Street Club” on Chicago’s West Side. As 
the fund grows, other agencies will be given assistance, 
and a scholarship program is also under consideration. 


FAST START 

Berore the Emerald Empire, Eugene, Oregon club 
began its campaign to raise $75,000 for a school for 
retarded children, $4000 had already been collected, 
and one club member had donated five and one-half 
acres of land as a site for the school. The campaign 
itself consisted of brochure-mailing, coupon-printing, 
a “kickoff” luncheon for service clubs and city digni- 
taries, radio and television announcements, and produc- 
tion of a film for fund-promotion purposes. Kiwanis 
wives, in the year preceding the campaign, raised $700 
for the school. 


NIGHT WORK 
A WATER carnival featuring races, clowns and a beauty 
contest winner attracted 1000 spectators on a Thursday 
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night in Dillon, South Carolina. The Kiwanis Club of 
Dillon, carnival sponsors, raised nearly $1000 for the 
town’s swimming pool fund. . . . The Salem, Virginia 
club tcok over a movie theater on the theater’s twenty- 
fifth anniversary—for the second time in twenty-five 
years. In 1930, when the Salem Kiwanians staged the 
theater’s opening-night activities, the management in- 
vited them to come back in 1955 for a return engage- 
ment. The invitation was not forgotten, and Kiwanians 
felt that it was just as well, since they earned almost 
$500 for their evening’s work. . . . The Eaton Rapids, 
Michigan club served nearly five hundred meals at its 
annual chicken barbecue. 


FIESTA IN SANTA BARBARA 

WHEN THE first full moon rose in August, Santa Barbara, 
California Kiwanians banded together with members of 
other service clubs to put forth their best efforts in the 
city’s traditional “Old Spanish Days Fiesta.” On Wed- 
nesday, the first of four days’ celebration, 320 temporary 
Latins flocked to a Kiwanis luncheon honoring Fiesta 
and city officials. That night, twenty club members dec- 
orated floats for a big parade the next day. Eighteen 
more set up a photograph booth in the city plaza, 
snapped pictures and earned 300 charity dollars in a 
three-day stint. Saturday morning, the Kiwanians 
served a breakfast of orange juice, pancakes, sausages 
and coffee to 3000 diners. Santa Barbarans liked the 
meal, and paid more than $1600 into the club’s youth- 
work program. 


Public Relations 


SALUTE TO A CITIZEN 

To puBLicizE Kiwanis youth work and honor a respected 
community leader, six New York clubs entered a float 
in the “Charles Johnson Day” parade at Johnson City, 
New York. Charles Johnson, an honorary member of 
the Johnson City club and president of the Endicott- 
Johnson Corporation was retiring after fifty years in 
the shoe-manufacturing business. It was also his sixty- 
eighth birthday. 

The clubs that contributed to the float, which was 
entered with 109 other floats in the four-hour-long 
parade, included Owego, Conklin, Binghamton, Vestal, 
Endicott and Johnson City. Aboard the float were 
youths representing Kiwanis-sponsored boys and girls 
work, baseball, Scouting and Key Clubs. (See photo- 
graph below.) 


Tue Wenatchee, Washington club entered a float in 
the Washington State Apple Blossom Festival parade, 
which was seen by an estimated 100,000 persons. 





A parade for a man and town that grew together. (Story above.) 
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{griculture 

CABBAGE AND COTTON 

Tue New Jersey District held its Sixth Annual Kiwanis 
Garden Show, awarding ribbons to winners in twenty- 
eight entry classes of vegetables, flowers, dried flowers 
and honey, and two 4H classes. Club exhibits were also 
welcomed The Kiwanis Club of Oden, Texas 
awarded a $157 bonus to the farmer who produced the 


season's first bale of cotton 





This pair of 4-H Clubbers, sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Saginaw-Riverside, Michigan, won the first and second prize 
ribbons in the rooster division of the Saginaw County Fair. 


Contests 


EVERYBODY WINS 

Now, the average man, if asked, could probably tell you 
what teams won the last World Series; who played in 
the academy award-winning movies last year; which 
states are bordered by the Atlantic Ocean—even what 








After four months of service, 
this ambulance, donated to the 
Province of Quebec Society for 
Crippled Children by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Trois Rivieres, 
Quebec, had traveled 11,159 
miles tu bring 675 children to 
the clinic for treatment. Trois 
Rivieres Kiwanians bought the 
ambulance with the proceeds of 
their annual apple sale. The 
source of funds is indicated 
on the side of the ambulance 
by a large painted red apple. 





These well-fed, delicious looking triplets won first place 
honors for the McKenzie twins—Bob and Ray—in the 4-H Fat 
Lamb Show sponsored by Kiwanis Club of Columbia, Missouri. 


the correct age of his mother-in-law is. But what does 
he know, factwise, about his own community? The 
answer: not much, if a recent survey conducted by the 
Kiwanis Club of Henrietta, Texas proves anything. 
“It’s most surprising just how little the average citizen 
knows about his town,” says Arthur Slagle. immediate 
past president of the Henrietta club. His statement is 
a summary of results following a “How well do you 
know your city and county?” contest sponsored by the 
Henrietta club. Contest blanks containing twenty ques- 
tions pertaining to Henrietta and Clay County, Texas 
were mailed directly to local civic-minded citizens. 
Respondents were asked to name the mayor and council- 
man, seven school board members, six civic clubs in 


The Kiwanis Club of Fullerton, 
California sponsored a project 
“which realized a great deal of 
publicity for the club, besides 
being very helpful for quite a 
few young people.” The club 
bought 8347 pounds of beef and 
293 pounds of lamb at a county 
fair auction of prize animals. 
“In every instance,” reported 
the Fullerton club, “the ani- 
mals helped a Future Farmer 
or 4-H boy or girl in furthering 
the cause of a livestock project.” 
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This string of Cub Scouts is 
having a happy holiday at the 
Lambertville, New Jersey Ki- 
wanis Camp. The Cub Scouts— 
all of them from the Lambert- 


ville dens—appreciate the 
camp’s facilities: It accommo- 
dates the sixty campers and 


is equipped with a large cook 
house, four electric refriger- 
ators, a freezer, stoves, a water 
pumping plant, an electric 
power plant, baseball diamonds, 


recreation fields and _ roads. 


the city; give the city tax rate (per hundred dollars); 
and denominations having church buildings in the city. 

The best ten entrants were guests at a Kiwanis lunch- 
eon. The contest attracted widespread interest and, ac- 
cording to Kiwanian Slagle, many Henrietta citizens are 
now somewhat better informed about their own com- 
munity. 


Two young winners of a traffic safety poster and essay 
contest were given dude ranch vacations by the Kiwanis 
Club of Rogers, Arkansas. Some 867 entrees were re- 
ceived by the club. 


Scouting 


CIRCUS MAXIMUM 

EACH FALL, the Scout leaders in Hot Springs, Arkansas 
program a big special event to refire the Scouts with 
maximum enthusiasm after the doldrums of summer 
vacation. Last fall, Kiwanian Jerry Poe of the Hot 
Springs club masterminded a colorful Scout Circus, 
complete with ten fast-moving big top acts, Scout ex- 
hibits and demonstrations. Almost 2000 Scouts partici- 
pated in the circus along with over 200 adult volunteers. 


ACTION BRIEFS 

ADDING ANOTHER link to its twenty-five-year chain of 
continual Scouting activity, the Kiwanis Club of Sellers- 
ville, Pennsylvania broke ground for a new cabin at a 
local camping area. Two years ago, the club built a pair 
of Boy Scout cabins at a cost exceeding $1000....A 
handicraft and storage building was built by the Kiwanis 
Club of Battle Creek, Michigan and presented to a local 
Boy Scout camp. The sixty-by-forty-foot structure rep- 
resented nearly $7000 and 300 man-hours of Kiwanis 
labor. ... The Little Chute, Wisconsin club conducted 
a Boy Scout fund-raising campaign and in one evening 
of door-to-door solicitation collected $500. The 
Meridian, Mississippi club sent fifty girls to Girl Scout 


These hot-rods were gathered 
for the National Hot-Rod Asso- 
ciation safari time trials, spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Orange, Massachusetts. Over 
150 cars raced, and the fastest 
car was clocked at 107 miles per 
hour. All entries in the race 
were inspected by the National 
Hot-Rod Association, which 
maintains rigid safety and en- 
gineering specifications. More 
than 6000 spectators attended 
the Kiwanis-sponsored event. 
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camp after holding a spring show to raise funds for the 
project. 


Youth Work 


HOT-RODS, DOWN HILL 

“PICTURE THE SMILE on the face of a small boy, watch 
the excitement and determination in his eyes and sud- 
denly you are young again as you see yourself in retro- 
spect.” That is the feeling that Scarborough, Ontario 
Kiwanians will have again this month during their 
annual Hot-Rod Derby, as boys from nine to fourteen 
coast their handmade racing cars down the hill to the 
finish line. The boys compete in the Kiwanis-sponsored 
race in two divisions—Junior and Senior—with prizes 
and trophies going to the first three boys in each divi- 
sion and a Grand Champion trophy for the winner of 
the Junior-Senior match race. 





Baseball memories for these youngsters include a trip to Bal- 
timore, where they exhorted the Orioles to “beat them In-« 


dians.” The Commodore Mayo, Maryland club was sponsor, 
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A Morgantown, West Virginia Kiwanian—gas station attendant 
for a day—chats with some customers during his club’s “Gaso- 
rama,” in which members raised $800 for their children’s fund. 


Civ H orks 


A CLUB IN TOWN 

Wuen tHe Canadian Army opened a camp near Truro, 
Nova Scotia last year, Truro Kiwanians were concerned 
They knew that a soldier is kept busy during the week, 
but they also knew that he has less to do on week ends 
and therefore is susceptible to loneliness. The Kiwanians 
decided to do something about it. They redecorated 
their club building and installed a snack bar, television 
lounge, reading room and a game room. Then they 
named it the “Grenade Club” and turned it over to the 
army men as “a home in Truro.” The club is open 
weekday evenings and on week ends. During the week, 
the soldiers’ wives use the club for baby showers, 
bridal showers and children’s parties. The Truro Ki- 
wanians donate their time freely to a service that the 
commanding officer of the camp has called, “A god- 
send for the boys.” 





The Kiwanis Club of Kennewick, Washington entertained sev- 
enty little girls from Pasco, Washington with a weiner roast 
and a day in the country at the club's spacious Camp Kiwanis. 


ACTION ROUNDUP 

The Kiwanis Club of Northeast Washington built a 
functional playground for the young patients of Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Washington, D.C. Aside from its 
recreational benefits, the playground is designed to 
assist the hospital staff in studying the behavior pat- 
terns of the children. . The Lakewood, Ohio club 
presented a scroll to Kiwanian Amos Kauffman in honor 
of his twenty-four uninterrupted years of distinguished 
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At their annual auction, the Kiwanis Club of Rehboth Beach, 
Delaware sold everything from lamps to book ends. Before the 
evening ended, they tallied $4000 for their children’s fund. 


service as mayor of the town. . . . The Milbank, South 
Dakota club installed a football scoreboard in their local 
high school’s athletic field. The board was erected in 
memory of a school athlete who lost his life in 1953. . . . 
The Ontario, California club presented a check for $527 
to the Ontario Community Hospital. The funds, raised 
at a club-sponsored auction, will be used to buy equip- 
ment for the hospital’s pediatrics ward. . . . Because 
their town is located in a semidesert region, the Boy 
Scouts of Kennewick, Washington look forward each 
year to their camping trip in the Wallowa Mountains. 
The Kiwanis Club of Kennewick, which has long been 
active in Scouting activities, donated $1000 and thei: 
labor to the building of a new dining hall and lodge fo1 
the boys. . . . Division Four of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District, in one of its most successful campaigns, raised 
almost $12,000 in their drive for funds to be used in the 
operation and maintenance of the Kiwanis Camp fo: 
Crippled Children at Plymouth, Indiana 


Tue Oceanside, New York club presented the first of a 
series of checks to the South Nassau Communities Hos- 
pital for a $4000 pediatric room. 


Tue Lindsborg, Kansas club planted 1500 hills with seed 
potatoes. The harvest will be donated to needy families 
or sold as a fund-raising project. 





Sixteen hundred children, six to fourteen, were entertained 
by the Kiwanis Club of Englewood, Colorado at the club’s sec- 
ond annual back-to-school party, held in a local movie house. 
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NORMAL PROFIT 
(From page 38) 


Spanish architecture hangs over the 
sea wall that forms the San Fran- 
cisco Yacht Harbor. 

“If you are free this afternoon, 
perhaps you would like to see my 
boat, Mr. Logan,” said Lassiter. 
“Daylight saving gives us long eve- 
nings, and several of my friends are 
going for a sail with me.” I felt that 
perhaps he had a special way of 
saying “friends” when he really 
meant customers. 

“Yes, I would,” I said. “I would 
like very much to see your boat.” 

“The harbor and bay will have an 
unusually interesting quality at this 
time of day,” he said. 

When we reached the yacht har- 
bor, Lassiter took me along the har- 
bor jetty to a berth almost in the 
shadow of the St. Francis Yacht 
Club. Then we walked down to a 
float beside a two-masted boat that 
Lassiter called a ketch. He pulled 
off the canvas deck and cockpit cov- 
ers, and I saw a boat that I judged 
to be about thirty-three or thirty- 
five feet in length. I know that a lot 
of money had been invested in the 
boat. I don’t know much about 
yachts, but I can recognize stainless 
steel rigging, teak decks and bright 
brass fittings, and I knew the money 
it would take to provide a boat with 
them. 

“My friends help me keep her up,” 
he said. 

As we stood looking at the boat, 
I knew I was being faced squarely 
with the issue. There was no hint of 
pushing or grabbiness, and the whole 
persuasion was done with dignity 
and restraint. I was being selected 
as a contributing friend. 

Then I knew how Lassiter came 
by his boat. Piece by piece it had 
been subscribed by friends. I felt 
certain that even the hull and the 
lead on the keel and the membership 
in the St. Francis Yacht Club had 
come by way of a friend. Lassiter 
would never accept a tip for a shine, 
but as a friend it was your privilege 
to contribute something for the boat. 

“Lassiter,” I said, “isn’t there 
something you need for the boat?” 

“Why yes, Nat,” he said. “This 
fender is going to need replacing.” 
He pointed to a roll of stuffed canvas 
that was protecting the boat from 
rubbing against the float. 

“Where could I get one?” 

“Weeks-Howe-Emerson—the ship 
chandlers—have some.” 

Through the screen of cypress 

(see NORMAL PROFIT page 46) 
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SeverAL YEARS ago, Mrs. Guilds and I 
were on a little trip, and in a city 
some distance from home, our car 
developed a flat tire. We got the near- 
est service station to do the changing 
and repairing. 

Later, when we went for the car, 
the station manager said, “You really 
should have a new tire. I wouldn’t 
consider it altogether safe to drive to 
Columbia on this one.” 

“Thank you, Friend,” I replied. “But 
it so happens that I don’t have enough 












extra cash with me to pay for a tire. 
I'll be glad to get one, though, if you'll 
accept my check.” 

“You're a stranger to me,” he said, 
“and as a rule we don’t accept stran- 
gers’ checks. But I see you're a Ki- 
wanian. Now, I don’t believe that a 
member of Kiwanis would give me a 
worthless check, so I'll be glad to ac- 
cept your check for a tire.” 

I couldn’t help but feel a little 
“puffed up.” I was proud that I be- 
longed to an organization whose em- 
blem carried a message and a meaning 
like that to a stranger in a strange 
city. I have never forgotten that ex- 
perience, nor have I ceased to be 
proud that I’m a Kiwanian. 

J. Caldwell Guilds 
Kiwanis Club of Columbia, 
South Carolina 








Durtnc mY nearly thirty years in Ki- 
wanis, I have accumulated many won- 
derful memories—becoming president 
of the University Seattle club ... gov- 
ernor of the Pacific Northwest Dis- 
trict ... a member of the International 
Board of Trustees. 

But none of these highly prized 
honors gave me a greater thrill or a 
memory I cherish more deeply than a 
certain occurrence in 1930 when, as 
president of my own club, I was help- 
ing to organize what became, and still 
is, the Kiwanis Club of North Central 
Seattle. 

Several of us from the University 
club were in the office of E. B. Holmes, 
in the Greenwood Avenue district, 
discussing with Charlie Ballard, Dr. H. 
C. Christopher, Forest Goodfellow, 
Drue Patterson and others the idea of 


forming a new Kiwanis club that 
could serve that district. 

We discussed prospective members 
and were just about ready to leave 
when E. B. Holmes turned to me and 
said, “Clint, I have a man I would like 
to propose for membership in our new 
club, and he is out here in the other 
office. I would like to bring him in 
and have you fellows meet him. I 
think he would make a good member 
of the new club.” 

I said, “Bring him in and let’s meet 
him.” What a thrill I had when they 
came back with my own son! I'll 
never forget that moment, and I have 
always continued to be proud of Fred’s 
record in Kiwanis as he went on to 
become president of the North Central 
Seattle club and a lieutenant governor 
of the Pacific Northwest District. 

Clint Harley 
Past Vice-President 
Kiwanis International 


if you have had an unforgettable experience in Kiwanis that you think other members of the 
organization would like to read about, write it down and mail it to The Kiwanis Magazine, 520 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. The editors judge manuscripts for this column 
strictly on story value, not on writing quality. A word length of from 200 to 700 words is sug- 
gested, but longer or shorter stories are welcome; stories submitted anonymously, however, 


are not. 


THE EDITORS 
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Opereted under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 

Pacific Railway Companies 
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PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Phoenix Kiwanis 


Valley of The Sun Kiwanis....Pri. 





THE BEST ADDRESS 
IN PHOENIX 





FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 


Newest, finest Co-op to be built. 


MARINE COLONY VILLAS offers complete, one-bedroom 
apartment ownership from $9875. (preconstruction price), 
2 Bleeks from ocean, shops and Bireh Park. Over 400° 
on the water, Swimming pool, putting green, shuffle. 
beard; many extras. Resident manager year round. 2 bed- 
room-2 bath plan also. Write for brochure te Kiwanian 
Bud Price, c/o P. C. Price & Co., Realtors, 2575 East 
Sunrise Givd.. Fort Lauderdale, Fia 
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at memph PEABODY 
"South's Pinest—One of America’s Best’ 


F. R. Schutt 
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MEMPHIS, TENN. 





Kiwanis meets on Monday at. . .! 
Hotel St. Cloud, St. Cloud, Minn. 
River Inn, Fergus Falls, Minn. 


Saulpaugh Hotel, Mankato, Minn. 


ARTHUR L. ROBERTS HOTELS@umal 
Arthur Hotel, Hdars., Rochester, Minn. 


TOPS IN MIAMI BEACH 

MSLIR. SKY HIGH on the OCEAN 
; AIR CONDITIONED 

OPEN ALL YEAR 





LUNCHEONS 
| THURSDAYS 12:15 


HELBORNE 


On the Ocean at 18th St. 














Hub of MIAM! BEACH = 





NORTH SHORE KIWANIS 

MEETS HERE Tuesdays 12:15 5. 

Phone LOngbeach 1-6000 a. 
++ 


CHICAGO 





COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


Sf 


Mayflower 


WASHINGTON, D.C 
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HAWAII by U-DRIVE 


A restful and relaxed Hawaiian vacation ... 
by renting a smart new car from us at low 
cost by day, week or month. Hawaii's largest 
U-drive system serving each major island Maps 
furnished 

For information please write 


HAWAII RENT-A-CAR SYSTEM 
P. O. Box 3175 Honolulu, Hawaii 












The “All-Kiwanis” 


—neo investment 
share in this 


for all clubs—large or small 
needed to 
amazingly 
simple fund raising plan. Stole wit 


project 








KIWANIS CLUB, P.O. BOX 813, SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 
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NORMAL PROFIT 
(From page 45) 


| trees that grow between the club 
house and the yacht basin, I could 
see Carl Sloan parking his Cadillac 
against the jetty. The green of the 
trees against the whitewashed ap- 

| pearance of the yacht club house, the 
lifting undertone of the air and the 
color of sunlight on the water made 
me shiver, because I realized some- 
thing of the single attraction that 
bound Lassiter to his friends and 
them to him. The feeling was a long- 
ing, like a sliver of music whose 
notes hang in thought and stir mem- 
ory at an instant. I thanked Lassiter 
for showing me his boat and left be- 
fore Carl got there. 

On Sunday afternoon of the same 
week in which Lassiter had shown 
me his boat, I was back at the San 
Francisco Yacht Harbor. As I had 
hoped, boat was in its 
berth and no one I recognized was 
around. I suppose he was out with 


Lassiter’s 


one of his friends. 

I had with me a fender that had 
cost fifteen dollars, plus tax. It was 
the best I could buy. The core was 
solid sponge rubber and it was cased 
in heavy canvas. I climbed down to 
the float beside the boat, lifted the 
cockpit cover and pushed the fender 
under, and then let it drop into the 
cockpit. I had tied on a note to let 
Lassiter know whom it was from 

After I had gotten the fende: 
stowed away, I went for a 
along the seawall. I walked down 
beside the St. Francis Yacht Club 
There is a high wall that keeps out- 
siders from into the club 
grounds. I peered around the barbed 
wire tangle that terminates the pro- 
tecting wall where it joins the sea 
wall. I looked at the lounge and din- 
ing room of the club and through 
their plate glass walls, while the 
waves slapped spray on my pants 
Then I walked along the sea wall, 
in the direction of the Golden Gate 
Bridge, and watched the boats on 
the bay. Fog was beginning to form 
around the tops of the red suspen- 
sion towers of the bridge, and it 
made a contrast with the bright sun- 
light reflected from the bay. 

I knew that later in the afternoon 
I would go home to my apartment 
| and take down the cardboard box 
| that holds my brush and polish and 

give my shoes a shine. Perhaps later, 

if I would be made a full partner in 
the firm, I would be ready to have 

Lassiter shine my shoes. I knew I 

was not ready now, and in the mean- 

time, after Lassiter, I wouldn’t want 
any other shoeshine doing them for 
me. THE END 


walk 


seeing 
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RODEO 
(From page 32) 


time and bet heavy money on the | 


outcome. The losers would come 
back for revenge at the next round- 
up. They began calling it a rodeo 
from the Spanish rodear, “to round 
up cattle.” 

Rodeo became fiesta time, too. The 
guitar singer who filled the bunk- 
house with his songs was asked to 
participate in the show. 
the trick riders and the specialty 
acts that men had acquired from 
long association with animals and 
out of the various skills of the range. 

This is the evolution of rodeo as 
we know it today. From the first 
public rodeo held at Pecos, Texas in 
1883 (prize money: $25 and $15) to 
last year’s Madison Square Garden 
extravaganza (prize money: $135,- 
000), which attracted over 400,000 
fans, rodeo has remained funda- 
mentally the same. As ever, rodeo 
is the-symbol of Man’s eternal con- 
flict with beast. 

Every rodeo has five main events: 
saddle bronc riding, bareback bronc 
riding, bulldogging, bullriding and 
calf-roping. Time is the fundamental 
factor in the events. Thousands of 
dollars in prize money can be won 
or lost in a split second in calf- 
roping or bulldogging. 

Bullriding is the most dangerous 
individual contest. The huge Brahma 
bulls are as wild and vicious as any 
jungle beast. They are faster than 
any animal of their size in the world 
and can buck harder than the mean- 
est bronco. The Brahmas have 
turned on many a‘fallen rider and 
gored him to death. The bullrider 
must have one hand free ail the time 
and hold onto a loose rope with the 
other hand. 

No one explain why these 
tawny steers are somean. “They’re 
not bad in the pens,” says Cowboy 
Gerald Roberts. “But when the 
chutes are opened, they go wild.” 

In bulldogging, the cowhand leaps 
from his horse to the head of a run- 
ning steer and tries to twist its horns 
so as to throw the steer with legs 
straight out. Record time: 3.1 sec- 
onds. 

In calf-roping, the rider throws 
his loop over the neck of the running 
calf, stops short, leaps off his horse, 
throws the calf and ties three of its 
four legs with a rope he carries in 
his mouth. Record time: eight sec- 
onds. 

The only difference between bare- 
back and saddle bronc riding is that 
bareback riders use a surcingle, or 
belt, instead of a saddle. In both 

(see Ropzo page 48) 
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Money doesn’t grow 
on trees—But for you 
$$ $d0 grow in 
FORD GUM MACHINES 


through year-round public patronage 





THE FORDWAY PLAN offers these advantages 


® Nothing for your club to buy or sell 
® Continuous monthly income guaranteed 


® Your club and cooperating merchants fully 


protected by insurance 


for your community 


® Company's continuous interest and 


cooperation assured 


GUM AND MACHINE CO., Inc. - 


¢ OS 6-45 $03 6.53 34.90.08 


Exclusive franchise granted your club — 


No collecting or servicing by members 
FORD BRANDED Products plus accurate 
accounting system assures honest returns 














Investigate the FORDWAY 
PLAN... Ask any of the 
1,200 Kiwanis Clubs now 
using the Plan. . . Ask 
your International office 
.. . Ask us for full infor- 
mation. 
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A FATHER’S SPRING IDYLL 
My LITTLE daughter and I decided 


to take a stroll this afternoon—a 
regular Sunday “date” with us, when 
the weather is fair. Off we went, 
down the hill, past the woods, skirt- 
ing Twyckenham Park, talking our 
heads off as usual. There were many 
things to discuss . . . a buck rabbit 
in his winter coat of white . . . the 
great chickenhawk’s nest that has 
been in the same black walnut tree 
and occupied by the same family for 
generations .. . a squirrel who had 
decided he’d be a sissy to hibernate 
any longer . . . meadows of long 
grass, lavender against the brown- 
grey of the forest .. . little green 
nubbins of nameless weeds already 
showing themselves in the dark 
earth, here and there, where shelter 
and sun have combined to fool them 

. the flame of a cardinal caught 
in a shaft of sunlight—touching with 
fire a bare branch, otherwise bleak 
against the sky... . 

On such excursions as this I am 


poignantly alert. Childhood is so 
fleeting, every phase of it so evanes- 
cent, that its beauties must literally 
be caught on the wing. In one 
week’s time, a child’s whole being 
can change, and today’s special 
loveliness, if not captured today, 
may be lost to memory forever. A 
small daughter’s eyes, alight with 
rapture over their first goldfinch, 
reflect that precise ecstacy only 
once: There is no second show. 
And those sweetly swirled locks at 
the nape of her adorable little neck, 
which now fill your heart with such 
limp tenderness—mark them well, 
old boy! Tomorrow they may arouse 
no more than a faint irritation, as 
you suggest, laconically, that she run 
back into the house and brush her 
hair again. Overnight, a dainty 
chubby miss becomes only a fat little 
girl; a slender elf, an angular tom- 
boy. Each moment has its own 
complete fulfillment, to be seized 
now if it is to be treasured later. 
That is why, though outwardly 
just paterfamilias taking his eight- 
year-old for a walk, actually this 
afternoon I have been filling my 
duffel bag against the future; storing 
candles, tapers of warm radiance to 
light me down the cold and lonely 
corridor of old age. ... 
—K. G. MERRILL 
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Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name ad- 
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stee! frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4'/,” 
6°-12, each $2.50 
13-23, each $2.00 
24-47, each $1.75 


468 of more, each $1.50 


© Minimum quantity 
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Better GOLE Faster 


GET RESULTS FAST with this short cut 
wien that shows HOW TO LOWER Your 
SCORE. if you want the “Koow How,” then 
here's the book (fifth printing) fer you. 
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beginner will find this book the very thing 
he thas been looking for, A clear, simple, 
easy to understand text THAT SHOWS YOU 
HOW: is different from any other golf or 
Pro's book. Stands on its own merit, without 
any fancy publicity tuff. Fully itustrated 
Send for thie book today. RESIDENTS OF 
OHIO ADD Ge SALES TAX. 


SEND FOR 
BsO00K NOW 


$9 sox: 


GOLF SECRETS, Dept. K-5, Springfield, Ohio 
In New York City of A. F. Spalding & Bros. 
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ings, Fairs, Roadside 
Stands, Gas Stations, 
Sport Events, Use as | 
Water Markers and 
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Neoprene Rubber for extra 
durability Surptus,| 
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Advertising in The Ki- 
wanis Magazine is direct- 
ed to the ‘iigh income, 


active market of com- 
munity leaders in the 
United States and Canada. 
Advertisers are finding 
that their ads can reach 
this high level market 
with no sacrifice in ap- 


pearance or effectiveness. 


High standards of manu- 
facture—top grade crafts- 
manship and material— 
result in the assurance 
that an ad will always 
look its best in 
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RODEO 
(From page 47) 

events the cowpoke rides with one 
hand in the air, moves his feet in a 
kicking motion and tries to stick for 
ten seconds. Or, in rodeo language: 

“Scratch the horse with your spurs 
from stem to stern; hold the halter 
rope six inches above the bronc’s 
neck with one hand while you fan 


the sky with the other; keep both 
feet in the stirrups; don’t pull 
leather; and ride like heck till the 


whistle blows.” 


Tue sronc rer is the unques- 
tioned king of the cowboys. Because 
a cowboy’s horse and saddle are his 


two most prized possessions, this 
event typifies the most important 
part of range life. Rodeo’s all-time 
heroes are bronc riders such as 
“Wild Horse Bob” Crosby and 
“Booger Red” Privett, the tiny 


Texan who rode the amazing total of 
25,000 broncs without being thrown. 
“If you’re in perfect timing with 


a bronco,” says Bill Linderman, “it’s 
as easy as rowing a boat.” 
Nonetheless, cowboys agree that 


bronc riding is rodeo’s toughest con- 
test, although bullriding is more 
dangerous. Watch a cowhand come 
out of the chute aboard an untamed 
1500-pound bucker, rearing and 
chopping, twisting its body with 
whiplike motions and pounding the 
earth with a series of wild bucks, 
and you'll understand why. “There’s 
nothing that’s tougher to ride than a 
mean horse,” says Jim Shoulders, 
1949 cowboy champion. 

Despite various precautions (such 
as the rodeo clowns whose job is to 
distract the animals after they throw 
a rider), a season seldom passes 
without deaths on the rodeo circuit. 
Sometimes a cowboy will see a close 
buddy killed maimed, and then 
go out on the same horse or bull a 
few minutes later. 

Veteran rodeo hands such as 
Linderman, Tibbs, Buck Rutherford 
and Gerald Roberts sometimes won- 
der about quitting. Linderman al- 
ready has reached a simple con- 
clusion: “The time to quit is when 
you stop winning.” Casey Tibbs, who 
won the all-around cowboy cham- 
pionship last year with 42,000 points 
(or $42,000), figures the same way. 
“Bronc-riding,” he said, “is like 
prizefighting. It’s no place for come- 
backs, and once you start taking 
beatings, you’re through.” 

Most rodeo cowboys, however, 
play out their string as long as they 
can. As Linderman himself said, 
“This game gets in your blood, and 


it’s tough to quit.” 
THE END 











r 
W HAT sort of article do you 


like to read? Serious minded? 
Then you should like an article 
we're publishing in the June issue 
—one man’s views on labor-man- 
agement relations. The viewer we 
speak of is president of a 
medium-size industrial plant, in 
addition to being an entertaining 
and lucid writer. Also in that 
issue will be a step-by-step ac- 
count of what modern-day in- 
genuity has accomplished up in 
Kittimat, British Columbia. 

In July, we’re planning a solid 
article on the water problem 
that’s facing some towns. There'll 
also be some eye-witness writing 
about Hiroshima as it appears 
more than a decade after it was 
devastated by the A-bomb. 

Maybe you prefer articles and 
stories on the lighter side. If you 





the 


do, you should enjoy piece 
on Virginia City, Nevada next 
month. For July, we have a short- 


short story lined up that we 
think many of our readers will 
feel a gentle affection for. It’s 


called “The Enduring Heart.” 


Since LAST September, we've 
published many thousands of 
words on San Francisco and the 
entire West—the Hawaiian Is- 
lands too. In the August issue, 
we're going to complete the con- 
tinuing and varied story of the 
1956 International convention by 
devoting the entire magazine to 
on-the-spot coverage of the San 
Francisco meeting. 

It'll be mainly an issue of 
photographs, of course. Which re- 
calls the conventioneer who said 
he didn’t see a photographer at 
a single session. A few months 
later, when the convention issue 
came out, he found himself on 
the front cover. 


The Exbito’vo 
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Millions have benefited financially from the great 
savings idea born 15 years ago! Yes, U.S. Series E 
Savings Bonds helped buy homes, pay for children’s 
educations, build safe retirement incomes. And they 
can do as much for you. Because Savings Bonds 
are a mone y-building investment—and the easiest 
way to save ever devised! Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today, or buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly 


where you bank. 


Local boy 
makes good 





Wren THE LATE Ebenezer Hubbard, a 
patriotic Concord man, left a bequest for a 
local statue, there luckily happened to be a 
real sculptor close at hand. 

Even more luckily, young Dan French 
had never yet sculped a whole statue—had, 
in fact, recently started by whittling on tur- 
nips. So he’d take the job for expenses, and 
glad to get it. 

Two years later, Daniel Chester French’s 
first statue went up. And Mr, Emerson, a 
neighbor, gladly obliged with a little verse 
to go under it. ending 
“Here once the embattled farmers stood, 

And fired the shot heard round the world” 

Now, during his great lifetime, Daniel 
French was to make many more statues, but 
his fame needs only two to rest secure. One 
is the massive, brooding figure in the Lin- 
coln Memorial. The other is his first: the 
big. bold, living bronze of the Minuteman 
of Concord, 

When, in 1941, a symbol of American 
strength was sought, the President picked 
the Minuteman. Ever since, the Minuteman 
has been the emblem of the great savings 
program that helped—and still helps—keep 
America and her people safe and secure, 
This year, the 15th anniversary of U.S, 
Series Ek Savings Bonds, finds 40 million 
Americans owning 40 billions of Bonds, 
Are you among them? For your own secu- 
rity—and the nation’s—invest in Savings 
Bonds regularly. And hold on to them! 


Safe as America—U.S. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for 


Advertising Council and the 


this publication in cooperation with the, 


é¢ Publishers of America. 
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: a Caterpillar Diesel Tractor with Bulldozer. 


TURNING DUMPS INTO DIAMONDS 


Sever il vears igo in Waterloo low 1. 
the dump was a smouldering, foul-smell- 
ing eyesore, located next to the ball 
park Now and then smoke was so thick 
that outfielders couldn't see home plate. 
Worst of all 


breeding place for thes, rats ind other 


the unsightly dump was a 


disease-hx aring vermin 


Play groun ls like this have been bu fi on old 
dump sites from community garbage and 


refuse by inexpensive sanitary landfill. 


Many people accepted if as a neces- 
sary evil. But not Carl Fagerlind., 
Waterloo 


suggested a modern method to dispose 


Street Commissioner, who 


of the community's garbage. | xplain 
ing this method, ealled sanitary landfill 
Fagerlind told the City Council: “You 
just find a low area and dump your 


garbage there. You spread the refuse 
out, then run over it with one of those 
tractors. 


hie crawlet This squashes 


everything together, then you cover the 
refuse with about two feet of dirt. Flies 
or rats can't get to the refuse and it 
can't burn. 

“The real payoff comes afterward. 
though. You keep piling layers of dirt 
and garbage into the low spot. and when 
it is filled you've got brand-new land 
for buildings or a park.” 

Backed by Kiwanis, the City Council 


gave Fagerlind the go-ahead. The pay 


off? Since using sanitary landfill, 
Waterloo has turned the old dump into 
a playground with a softball diamond, 
filled a polluted creek, raised river 
banks and _ solidified 


now turning garbage into gain in other 


ravines—and is 


problem spots. 

Your community can benefit by thi 
clean. practi al. low-cost disposal 
method. Write us listing your town’s 
population, and you'll receive informa- 
tion about a community like yours that 


landfill. 
Peoria, Ill., U.S.A. 


° Motor 


* Earthmoving Equipment 


is using sanitary 


Cat rpillai Tractor Co., 


Diesel Engines Tractors 


GI aders 

CATERPILLAR 
ceaene FOU THIBE OF 

pc ren MACE 


or we 
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quan wert CHESS 





